CENTENNIAL ISSUE 
(SUMMER 1959) was well-received. 
Color plates Oregon art were the 
happy result our being named of- 
ficial publication the Oregon Cen- 
tennial Exposition. This augmented 
budget. Outgoing editor Dick 
Johnson left flurry congratula- 
tory letters teach Texas Western 
College Paso. NWR back 
normal budget. 


HARRY ALPERT (Revolt the 
Social Sciences), Dean the Graduate 
School the University Oregon, 
noted sociologist. received de- 
grees City College, New York; Bor- 
deaux, France and his Ph.D. from 
Columbia. past president Ameri- 
can Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, Dr. Alpert has held research 
consultant jobs Columbia, Cornell 
Medical College, OWI, AAF, Bureau 
the Budget and National Science 
Foundation. His works include EMILE 
DURKHEIM AND HIS SOCIOL- 
OGY, FREEDOM AND CONTROL 
MODERN SOCIETY (contribu- 
tor) and THE HUMAN MEANING 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES (con- 


FELIX (Objections 
Sustained) native Vienna and 
curator rare books the University 
Wisconsin library. More 
aphorisms appear throughout this is- 
sue, and his poetry appeared 
Spring 1959 issue. Anselm’s work 
currently shown ACCENT, 
VOICES, SAN FRANCISCO RE- 
VIEW, DELTA (Montreal), PRAI- 
RIE SCHOONER and TRACE. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
AND EDITORIAL NOTES 


ROBERT 
teaches the University 
Washington. novelist (BAM- 
BOO, SIDESTREET) and has pub- 
lished articles, stories and poems 
many magazines including HOLIDAY, 
BELOIT POETRY JOURNAL and 
WESTERN REVIEW (now merged 
with FOCUS). 


SUE story (The 
Walk) stimulated staff discus- 
sion. thought the ending needed 
cutting. Sue wanted is, and de- 
ferred. (What you think?) Edu- 
cated Texas, Chicago, and Stanford 
Universities, Sue Davidson has ap- 
peared ANTIOCH REVIEW, 
COMMONWEAL, FRONTIER, 
PACIFIC SPECTATOR and FO- 
LIO. She lives Seattle. 


DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 
among little magazines from Mont- 
parnasse Montevideo. He’s written 
poetry, out this fall. 


ALICE HENSON ERNST (First 
Curtains Last Frontier) probably 
knows more about early theater the 
Northwest than any other living person. 
She researched the material two- 
year grant from the University Ore- 
gon Graduate School. Author two 
books plays (HIGH COUNTRY, 
BACKSTAGE XANADU) and 
one masked ritual dances (THE 
WOLF RITUAL THE NORTH- 
WEST COAST), Alice Ernst has 
also written for THEATRE ARTS 


and other journals, 


(Continued on page 87) 
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“Yes, when it’s Strunk and 
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the Non-Fiction Best-Seller list. crisp 
pages. MacMillan. 


$1.00 
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How much does man communicate without talk- 
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WILLIAM IRON 


BUT—IS ART? 


4 


Everybody wants understand painting. 
Why there attempt understand the 
song birds? Why does one love the night, 
flower, everything that surrounds man 
without trying understand above all that 
the artist works necessity, that is, 
too, least element the world, which 
more importance should attached than 
many natural things which charm 
but which not explain ourselves. 

—Conversation with 


CONTEMPORARY MAN: not like modern art. For once, find myself 
the side the majority—a side which, training and temperament, 
able listen dissonance without shock; philosophy can 
dispense with the traditional without many qualms. Why can’t 
art? 


Zervos, with Picasso,” The Creative Process, Symposium, 
Brewster Ghiselin, U. of Cal., ¢1952. 
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First, believe that demand art what Ortega Gasset calls 
“lived reality.” look painting continually desire human 
vanishing point, observable point reference from which can 
orient each part the painting according own concepts reality. 
order make appreciation intelligible myself, must ori- 
ented familiar (i.e. lived) patterns shape, relationships color, 
concern with subject matter. cannot enjoy the sensual appreci- 
ation curved line, the pleasant play hue and intensity, the mem- 
ory prior association with the persons, places things the canvas, 
disgruntled. 


CONTEMPORARY What you demand not possible for the artist. 
There difference between “lived” and aesthetic reality. you under- 
stand the implications the mirror, mosaic, woven and ideographic 
images, you know that the artist able see many levels. does not 
orient himself ordinary visual terms. think Wilkinson’s 
valid the artist does not just see the water the mud the bottom 
the fish between. sees them all his particular planes 
vision. Must art meet you your terms, must you meet art 
its terms? 


CONTEMPORARY MAN: also offended the modern artist. For 
me, the whole realm the aesthetic shared experience. The moment 
artist puts his brush canvas, his act becomes social one. 
longer working for himself alone. has constructed something 
which has impact the senses any viewer. has submitted the 
finite discipline art, tangible manifestation his insights and his 
personality. What essentially private has become public. What was 
impersonal has now become personal. That is, what was idea has now 
become individual. The artist has added his own particulars the 
universal—and open critical evaluation because it. cannot 
abide the constant attempts artists transcend any scales judg- 
ment except their own. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTIST: Art intensely personal thing. artistic 
idea not easily transferred from the mind the easel. Each part 
the process removes the original concept little farther from itself. 
Color may technique may not match insight; outside 
distractions may inhibit the process. Would you want the artist 
complicate his task still further wondering what the social impact 


BUT—IS ART? 


will people strolling through gallery? must maintain own 
scale judgment. must merge talent and technique into con- 
gruence order produce work art. Creation problem; 
judgment yours. 


CONTEMPORARY MAN: miss the opportunity for aesthetic satisfaction 
contemporary painting. cannot “enjoy” the work such men 
Paul Klee. Perhaps most men not really see much the world they 
pass through would not dispute that. But wonder what Klee sees 
worth the seeing. Rude shape, crude (on canvas) relationship, trivial 
content not the function art me. The aesthetic place feast 
the senses when one hungry, rest the emotions when surface emo- 
tion tired, find the spirit when one aches lose the flesh. moral 
world already too enervating aesthetic world not want 
enervated even more effort understand intellectually 
independent artistic reality. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTIST: you enjoy the lush sentimentalism con- 
fession magazines? you sometimes tire foolish heroics film 
and television never-never land? The artist fighting shy world 
which just trite him. set deforming that reality, twist- 
ing into construct which separate entity. The recognition 
such forces the viewer set new rationales, think 
whole new coutext, liberate himself from stultifying preconceptions. 
This the real basis aesthetic experience. Nor does this mean the 
artist has forsaken reality that would too simple. Instead aban- 
doning human forms uses them raw material twist and warp 
and you might say, triumph over them rather than 
discard them inconsequential. This freshness and stimulation, and 
that what you seem want from art. 


CONTEMPORARY MAN: disturbed, too, the idea aesthetic 
aristocracy. When artists paint for artists, poets write for poets, and 
musicians compose for musicians, aesthetic experience becomes seg- 
mented. The universal man, though myth, becomes only idle fancy 
disjoined the demands such diverse disciplines. The inabil- 
ity grasp them brings feeling frustration and anger. The cold 
indifference which the artist deplores picayune compared the ani- 
mosity the public scorned. possible that such reaction could 
lead aesthetic repression far beyond the mere adversity public 
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apathy. any revolution, more than the aristocrats are overthrown. 
Much that was good destroyed with that which was bad. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTIST: The people have always caught with art. 
Art traditionally the forefront change and, its nature in- 
quiry, always open criticism and uproar. The abstract art the 
earlier part this century now widely accepted. The masters this 
form have been recognized and the chaff has fallen away. There are 
good and bad artists now, always, and the bad ones are often obvi- 
ously the majority. Look the impact art industrial and gen- 
eral design with patterns which accept furniture, cloth—even 
architecture. this aristocracy? Furthermore, art has become 
mass art because not sacred any longer. The artist does not con- 
sider his work sacrosanct. fact, just the opposite. The artist now 
more willing accept the free development children’s attempts 
art, recognizing validity their efforts much his own. does 
not insist that art ponderous thing, that the apostle the 
highest all human expression, that his efforts will save the world. 
only asks freedom for his own expression and quite willing accord 
that freedom others. 


CONTEMPORARY MAN: have always felt that the aesthetic world was 
man-made world. There, man can find beauty even beauty does not 
coherence, when all around him incoherence; utility, when 
futility dogs his hopes and dreams. Man’s intellect his only victory 
over reality, and that victory most valid (and satisfying) the 
realm the aesthetic. portions that aesthetic world are posted with 
“No signs cannot cross aesthetic borders without 
visas which demand too many qualifications, becomes one the 
aesthetically dispossessed. 

And are here darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash 


CONTEMPORARY ARTIST: The artist’s world man-made world. 
has transferred objective reality into subjective reality. has literally 
constructed world his own—a private world which leaves him 
room explore, view intently, delineate, without the external 
strictures style and composition—the full dimensions his intellect 


* “Dover Beach,” Matthew Arnold. 


APHORISMS 


and talent. not think our points view are antithetical. You are 
arbitrarily entering world, not yours. you demand your own 
orientation You would not make out road map for area you have 


never traversed why you insist your own aesthetic road map 
art? 


CONTEMPORARY MAN: The artistic argument telling one. can 
sympathize with your points and find them difficult refute. sus- 
pect are new Renaissance where, like the earlier one, values are 
flux. There much flailing around, much difference opinion, and 
the major shifts human values leave loss make sound judg- 
ments. must still say that not like modern art, but willing 
wait and watch, hope, with partially open mind. 


good writer makes you understand what you already know. 


There are points view whose very loftiness suspect. one stands 
too high above things, bound overlook them. 


There are genuine fat people, and genuine thin people. But there are 
also those deceptively fat people who are really thin people hidden be- 
neath layer fat, and those deceptively thin people who carry meta- 
physical stratum !ard over their physical 


The right living supposed the trading time for money while 
one young, that one can trade money for time when one old. 


poem’s failure communicate may caused either the density 
the poem the denseness the reader. The poets are apt 
consider only the second possibility, the readers only the first. 


—F.A. 
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THREE from ADRIEN STOUTENBURG 


SONG THE FLIES 


Praise the god fish 

who out the lake’s blue thighs 
delivers such 

dead silver and dead eyes. 
The evening beaches shine 

with ruin, like sleeping armor, 
and bounty leans drifts 

where our black nations murmur. 
Blessed hook and hand 

and the cold sigh the net 
and the fisherman’s round back 

bearing its cape sweat. 
Praise, too, for newest hawks 

and the plunging light that pries 
open the tuna’s breast 

where the sea explodes, and skies 
sailors fall and drift 


with puckered mouths toward treasure 


already heaped coves 
hand too tall measure. 
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PENTHOUSE INDIAN 


ICE AGE 


concrete tipi 

lacks the round lake 

and the pines humming like spinsters. 
Cars come the evening, 
swifter than humming birds, 
and twilight rattles 

like tin animal. 

the night dogs holler. 

The badger silent, 

and the moss-headed buffalo. 
The mouse tries his claw 

cement clothing. 

darkness see the spark 
his endeavor. 

shall get morning 
and sharpen arrows, 
shooting them glass 

and insurance buildings. 


Often, summer, forget those heroes 
who with white beards invaded the future 
where icebergs swam like birds water, 
cold beaks turned ship’s slaughter. 


forget, under oaks, the lack flowers 

and the tenor dogs who must eaten, 
their bones bluer than the mouths heroes. 
But certain dreams the fissure narrows 


between cut stars and heavy lilies 
and shapes pillow into drift. 
The future skates into marrow. 
slides askew. Heroes, advise us. 
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THE PEACE WALK 


Lying awake that night, after she and Jim had watched the late T.V. 
news, the idea organizing the Peace Walk first came Lila. The 
news had included item about demonstration moving 
toward Washington, D.C., still photograph men and women car- 


rying placards the hot sun. She recalled reports similar demonstra- 
tions recent months. 


She tossed and turned most the night, planning. the morning, 
the idea still seemed feasible. She spoke Jim about over breakfast, 
before left for the plant lab. shrugged. “Could be. don’t 
know anything about this town.” 

assume the people this town are like people anywhere,” Lila 
said. “If that’s the case, there must few them, anyway, who 
don’t want the human race destroyed.” 

Jim said, “Yes. It’s long jump from that assumption, even it’s 
correct, being able get the kind public protest you have 
mind.” kissed her. “See you six.” 

Lila admitted that she didn’t know the town. They had been Fain- 
ville only three months, and probably would not remain over year. 
Jim’s company found convenient move him about good deal— 
four towns three years marriage. Lila didn’t mind moving about 
she regarded adventure, after having lived all her life the 
same house the same city, even going the local university. She was 
not very social she liked read and dream, and this could done any- 
where. 

the present case there were, course, disadvantages. Lila knew 
one personally who might interested the Peace Walk, and the 
yellow pages the telephone book yielded the names organiza- 
tions which might interested, not even local United Nations associ- 
ation Quaker congregation. But perhaps, she thought, that had 
expected the South. She got off letters the national offices 
the Sane Nuclear Policy Committee and the American Friends Service 
Committee, asking for local contacts and advice. Then she made list 
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THE PEACE WALK 


Fainville’s churches and women’s organizations, using the telephone 
book source. She did not telephone anyone that she wanted 
time work out the verbal approach. 

After dinner she reported Jim what she had done. was 


pouring out their coffee the living room. brought her cup over 
the sofa and sat down. 


didn’t realize you were serious.” 

“Well, am. I’ve got something. can’t bear reading the news- 
papers and just sitting around and doing nothing about it.” 

“About 

“About what Lila stared. About H-bombs and 
the arms race and preparations for war that will end the world—the 
whole business.” 

“Oh,” Jim said. you think this will 

start,” Lila said. “If enough people show that they simply 
have This democracy, isn’t it? Don’t you believe that 
public opinion means anything 

believe means something.” 

“Well?” 

just wanted make sure what you had mind,” Jim said. “Is 
there any more 

“On the kitchen table. Put away, will you, Jim? The 

Jim reseated himself the couch. Lila was smoking cigarette and 
drumming her fingers upon the end table. She watched the smoke 
spiraling from her cigarette, her blue eyes narrowed. 

“Tt ought inter-racial,” she said. 

“What 

“The Peace Walk. It’s important that inter-racial. have 
lines the colored community here. wish there were branch the 
N.A.A.C.P. There isn’t, can you imagine? times like 

“You might work that,” Jim said. 

“On 

“Local organization the N.A.A.C.P. You’d probably able 
interest more colored people the N.A.A.C.P. than your peace 
march.” 

“Walk,” Lila said. march. don’t see why. Colored people are 
capable seeing that we’re all going blown bits, segregation 
becomes side issue. They can see that. Anyone can see it. Everything’s 
side issue, compared this. Yet everybody just sits around twid- 
dling their thumbs, waiting get slaughtered, like lot dumb cattle. 
say nothing cooperating, supporting huge 
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“Yes. All right. Please don’t get worked up, darling.” 

“It’s appropriate worked up, under the circumstances!” Lila 
jumped from her chair. She went the windows and stood looking 
down into the street. She said, more quietly, “Can’t you see that 

Jim did not reply. After moment, “Lila?” 

“This little off the subject, but I’ve been Since 
made this last move, think we’ve racketed around long enough, don’t 
you? think ought ask for permanent assignment, maybe back 
East. can settle down, get house our own, begin raise 

Lila’s shoulders stiffened. She turned around. 

Jim went quickly, “We can easily afford to, now. There’s 

don’t intend have family.” 

Jim set his plate carefully the coffee table. gave short 
laugh. “Well, thanks for telling me.” 

have told you. I’ve said repeatedly, especially the past year. 
bring children into world like this. I’d consider crime— 
against you and myself, say nothing the child. Won’t our suffer- 
ings great enough the event atom war, without adding the 
anguish having children? Besides, we’re polluted. All the radiation 
been subjected to, there’s excellent chance our children would 
defective. I’ve told you, won’t take that chance.” 

Jim shook his head. didn’t think you were serious.” 

“That’s the second time said that tonight. I’m amazed you, 
Jim. When have ever not been made response, and 
she went on, “I’m afraid what you mean isn’t that not serious, but 
that you don’t take seriously.” She turned back the window. 

“No, darling, that’s not true. only meant—well, you’re pretty emo- 
tional, and sometimes you say things the heat the moment that you 
don’t really mean...” 

mean this,” Lila said, without turning around. 

“All right. Family no, think should begin think terms 
settling down somewhere. been strangers among strangers 
long enough. think good for you. There’s never time 
get acquainted, we’re always just getting acquainted the time 
move on. You’re alone too much, you read too much and brood too 
much. You should seeing people more frequently, involved com- 
munity affairs...” 
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“Wouldn’t you say that the probable extinction the community 
community affair?” 

Jim shook his head. doubt that the community would see that 
way. Most people would take statement like that pretty wild and 
extremist, Lila. you’re going around talking like 

Lila interrupted him thoughtfully. “It’s funny, when anybody 
serious about really serious matter, when you face reality, people think 
you’re crazy. Whereas the people who ignore reality are regarded 
sane.” She turned around him. “I’m sorry you’re opposed, Jim.” 

“Darling, I’m not opposed.” stood and went her. Putting 
his arms about her, said, just don’t want you hurt. honestly 
don’t think able get any cooperation this thing.” 


“You needn’t worry about getting hurt, Jim. I’m not made 
papier-maché.” 

“You always seem so... buried his face her 
hair. “Darling, love you much. Let’s not quarrel.” 

“No,” Lila said. “We won’t talk about any more now...” She 
gazed past him abstractedly. 


the next few days Lila called dozen Fainville ministers. They 
received her politely, without exception. Only one tried argue her 
out the Peace Walk the ground that military preparedness was 
necessary because the threat atheistic Red communism. Two 
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them agreed announce the Peace Walk, when the date was scheduled. 
however, well the others, said that they could give Lila 
help organizing it, they were short-handed during the summer, 
and already snowed under their work. They were unable suggest the 
names any among their congregations who would interested. Only 
the Congregationalist minister—a shy, pleasant, very young man— 
could suggest any name all. said there was old pensioner who 
did odd jobs around the church, who might want help Lila. The man, 
Mr. Jorgenson, had telephone; but the minister wrote out his 
address. 

Mr. Jorgenson lived poor section the town. Lila felt guilty and 
self-conscious she pulled the convertible the curb front his 
cottage. She wished she let the top down—a new convertible was 
even more conspicuous with the top down. 

Lila had been discouraged her failure with the spiritual leadership 
Fainville. When Mr. Jorgenson opened his door, she felt more dis- 
couraged still. Mr. Jorgenson did not look especially intelligent, and 
was not very clean. There were tufts coarse gray hair growing out 
his ears, thing that always made Lila slightly ill. 

3ut she smiled and forced herself enter his dark little house, which 
smelled fuel oil and bacon fat. she talked Mr. Jorgenson, she 
had the disconcerting impression that was not listening anything 
she said; his eyes never met hers, his expression was remote. Yet 
soon she had finished speaking, said that would glad par- 
ticipate the Peace Walk. added: 

“Not just me. can get you lotsa people. Old people. They ain’t got 
nothing do.” 

Lila’s heart sank. The minister had played cruel joke her. Un- 
doubtedly believed her insane, but harmless, and thought that Mr. 
Jorgenson would make suitable companion her madness. Mr. 
Jorgenson was not man pacifist convictions. merely had nothing 
with his time. 

3ut moment later, she saw that she had been mistaken her evalu- 
ation Mr. Jorgenson. said suddenly and loudly: 

“Socialist Party always been opposed war. Goddamn capitalist 
conspiracy keep the working people down.” 

She perked up. You're Socialist 

nodded. “Sure. Forty-two years.” 

“And these friends yours—they’re Socialists, too?” 

shook his head. “Oh, no, lady. Ain’t another Socialist the 
county, nor the next county, nor the one after that. They’re just old 
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working people know. Dumb, but nice. Too old change. talk 
them plenty, and they listen, but they never change.” 

“Well—I wouldn’t want anybody participate who didn’t feel 
strongly about the H-bomb.” 

“Don’t worry. Old people dumb, but not dumb enough like 
bombs.” 

“Oh,” Lila said. “That’s fine. Mr. Jorgenson, another think 
Negroes should asked participate the Peace Walk, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” Mr. Jorgenson said. not? They’re working people.” 

Lila warmed him. “You know, Mr. Jorgenson, there isn’t even 
local branch the National Association for the Advancement Col- 
red People here. Has anybody tried anything about that 

Mr. Jorgenson shook his head. “No use,” said, “no use. use 
trying anything about the colored, not with things like they are.” 

“Well, yes, it’s minor issue compared to...” 

“Got change the system first. It’s the goddamn capitalist dictators. 
Can’t change anything the capitalist system.” 

“Oh—yes.” occurred her wonder why, that case, Mr. Jor- 
genson should see any use the Peace Walk. But she reminded herself 
that human beings are never completely consistent. Mr. Jorgenson’s 
heart, she felt sure, was the right place—that was the important 
thing. 

She rose and shook him the hand. “You’ve been encouraging, 
Mr. Jorgenson. the first person I’ve talked with who’s responded 
all. I’m really very grateful.” 

“Sure. Anything can do.” 

was wondering, Mr. Jorgenson, about name, handle. 
haven’t the sponsorship any organization, and have call our- 
selves mean, for the newspaper publicity and on.” 

“Nothing Mr. Jorgenson said. “It’s hoc committee. 
Hoc Committee for the March for Freedom Peace and Equality.” 

think, don’t you? ‘March’ awfully—military.” 

right, Mrs. Horton. Walk lots better.” 

Before she went out the door, shoved handful Socialist 
literature her. She took home and dutifully read it. She had been 
exposed all the basic ideas before, and acquiesced generally those 
which concerned her. Nevertheless, the reading was useful her, for 
the Socialist tracts were written shrill, hysteric tone, which she 
warnec herself must guarded against all costs presenting the 
Peace Walk. 


Her voice was carefully controlled, even trifle dry, the next morning 
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she telephoned the chairwoman the Fainville Milk Fund, whose 
name she had picked from the daily newspaper. The chairwoman 
the Fainville Milk Fund cut her off soon she understood what was 
wanted, however and Lila fared better with the next five women she 
contacted, although they were inclined more chatty. Lila found 
that her palms were sweating. Her neck had become stiff with tension 
she sat with the receiver glued against her ear. She pushed the tele- 
phone away and went out into the hall look for the mail. 

May Brooks, who lived the opposite apartment, was standing 
the hallway with paper sack groceries. divorcée living with 
eleven-year-old son, May was depressive and alcoholic, and Lila felt 
sorry for her. She had helped May bed couple occasions, and 
last week had given the little boy lunch when his mother became in- 
capacitated before noon. 

The bottom the paper sack split open; oranges and apples rained 
upon the hall carpet. Mrs. Brooks said, God.” 

Lila helped May retrieve the fruit and carry the groceries into the 
kitchen. May took off her gloves and passed trembling hand over her 
forehead. “My God,” she repeated. “Thank you, Lila. I’d ask you 
stay for cup coffee, but get talking won’t ready time. 
How did get into this?” 

She scooped the apples and dumped them into the vegetable-bin. 
“It’s something with the Sea Scouts. The mothers Timmy’s 
pack crew something. They called one day last week when was 

said they could meet here, Timmy tells me.” 

there anything can do?” 

“Oh, God, don’t know. I’ve got get the place straight and have 
and cake ready one-thirty for twenty women.” 


Lila had sudden inspiration. will you something for me?” 


“Oh, honey, yes, but not now!” 

get everything ready for you, and you can lie down and rest. 
But wish you’d something for me, too.” 

She told May about the Peace Walk. Although she was brief, she 
tried make herself very clear about its objectives she did not wish 
victimize May Brooks, her guests, for that matter. 

“If just introduce them when their meeting over. 
explain that I’m not going speak about Sea Scouts, and that they 
don’t have stay they don’t want listen.” 

long you don’t want march, too, honey, it’s O.K. You’re 
pal, Lila. got awful head.” 

Lila said, “not march... 


But May Brooks was her way. 
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Lila sighed and went into the living room. she carried ashtrays 
from the living room the kitchen sink, she squared her shoulders. 
Her eyes grew thoughtful, then bright... 

She began rehearse her words for the Scout mothers. 


Everything took upward swing beginning with that afternoon. Lila 
did not first anticipate good results. When she had finished speaking 
—to stony silence—the women coughed, gathered their bags, and 
began exodus the hallway. One them stopped beside Lila. Her 
mouth was tight with fury. sorry,” she said, “when the Rus- 
sians start dropping bombs 

“Why, yes,” Lila said. “Of course. I’d sorry dropped bombs 
them, too. That’s just what want prevent...” 

Behind the angry woman’s shoulder, blonde girl low-cut peasant 
blouse asked “Wheahbouts you from, anyways?” 

“Massachusetts,” Lila said. She added, smiling little, “It’s the 
United States.” 

“Uh huh,” the blonde girl said. what thought. Come on, 
Betty Jane.” 

When pale, thin, forty-fivish woman dark cotton dress laid 
hand her arm, Lila jumped. The pale woman said, “My name Mrs. 
Bunje. like very much help with the Peace Walk, Mrs. Horton.” 
Glaring after the blonde girl, Lila could not prevent herself from burst- 
ing out: Why?” 

The pale woman said, “I’m Christian.” 

I’m sorry.” 

The woman laughed, and then Lila saw how beautiful she was. 
was not only beauty spirit, although was that, too. Mrs. Bunje’s 
unpainted face looked though its owner had been scrubbing away 
for years, effort eliminate its purely physical beauty, without 
success. She said, “Don’t be. I’m not!” 

Lila said, didn’t mean...” 

Still laughing, Mrs. Bunje said, “Of course not. Have you time 
talk?” 

“You can stay and talk May Brooks said. She slammed the 
door closed and leaned against it. God that’s over! How about 
drink?” 

Lila shook her head. Her cheeks flamed she did not want asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Brooks Mrs. Bunje’s beautiful presence. But Mrs. 
Bunje turned May and said, “Oh, that’s very kind. just help my- 
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self more coffee, you don’t mind. Are you working with Mrs. 
Horton the Peace Walk?” 

“Not exactly,” May Brooks said. “You all right on. I’m going 
get the ice.” 

For all her saintly appearance, Mrs. Bunje practical woman. 
five minutes she had devised program action designed reach 
more people, more quickly, than Lila’s frustrating house-to-house calls 
—although she approved this approach, too, and thought should 
continued. She proposed notice for insertion the daily newspapers 
Fainville and surrounding towns, well releases for radio sta- 
tions and T.V. She sketched out appeal mailed one hundred 
church, civic, business and organizational leaders, whose names she 
could supply—she had lived Fainville for over fifteen years. She 
asked Lila she had looked into the matter police permit hold 
the and she criticized Mr. Jorgenson’s suggestion name for 
the peace-walk-group, the grounds that did not make sense. “Ad 
hoc committee She said, turning her slender, unjeweled 
hands. They settled “The Citizens Committee for the Fainville 
Peace Walk.” 

When Jim came home that night, Lila was bubbling. don’t know 
what would have happened,” she told him she carried the salad bowl 
into the dining room, “if Mrs. Bunje hadn’t turned up. This morning 
feel could on. She’s tower moral strength.” 

“That’s fine.” Watching Lila, Jim bit his pipe. “Only—nothing’s 
really happened yet, Lila. You mustn’t let yourself ride for fall. The 
whole thing—in spite Mrs. Bunje—it may never come anything.” 

think will. suppose have more confidence people than you 
have, Jim. Besides, you’re forgetting all the people who turned for 
the peace demonstrations Washington, and Philadelphia, and New 
York.” 

“This isn’t Philadelphia New York. It’s narrow, provincial little 
Southern city.” Jim knocked out his pipe. 

“By the way, what does Mr. Bunje do?” 

“Mrs. Bunje widow.” Lila was lighting candles the buffet. She 
blew out the match and dropped slowly into the wastebasket. 

“Jim?” She turned face him. “Are you sure that you 
aren't hoping the Peace Walk will never materialize 

“What are you talking 

Lila grasped the back chair. “It’s just occurred me, you might 
worried about your mean, that doing this might endanger 
it. wouldn’t want how much your job means you.” 
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Jim stared her. “Perhaps ought remind you that you 
were pretty anxious for get into the company, three years ago!” 

was worried about security. didn’t realize there can’t any se- 
curity, world that may destroy itself any moment. Material se- 
curity illusion, now.” 


have pretend that isn’t illusion, Lila. there won’t 
real food this table.” 

Lila leaned forward. “All want know, whether you want 
give up, Jim. You must tell honestly.” 

“Have asked you to?” Jim frowned. “That’s your idea, not mine. 
I’ve never tried interfere with anything you want do.” 

know. You never have.” 


She slipped into her chair and unfolded her napkin without looking 
him. 


“But then, you know, it’s the first time I’ve ever tried anything.” 


The problem Negro participation was some degree solved the 
following day, when Lila’s charwoman Nancy came her weekly 
chores. Nancy was pious woman, much given quoting Scripture 
and muttering prayers over the dustbin. was the work more 
than few minutes convince her where her Christian duty lay. She 
promised come, and bring friends. 


One week after the first news item appeared, the mail brought Mrs. 
Bunje fifty dollars cash, from anonymous donor, with typed 
note the effect that the money was used whatever way might 
further the Peace Walk. Mrs. Bunje and Lila were they went 
downtown the same afternoon order printing two thousand leaf- 
lets for sidewalk distribution. The heading, bold letters, was be: 
“ONE WORLD YOU! END BOMB 
TESTS WITHOUT DELAY!” 

The next development was perhaps more surprising. May Brooks, 
who had listened without word the conversation between Lila and 
Mrs. Bunje her apartment, the while putting down three bourbon- 
and-sodas—May Brooks volunteered her services for the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Fainville Peace Walk. She offered Lila the explanation 
that she had been thinking the problem over. feel like you about 
it,” she said. “It’s hell note, them poisoning without much 


by-your-leave.” Her mouth twitched. “Timmy’s daddy’s family 
chock-full cancer anyway.” 
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May gave earnest her intentions accompanying Lila the first 
meeting the Committee Mrs. Bunje’s home. She smelled faintly 
bourbon but was steady enough take minutes. all, dozen people 
were present. They were mainly friends Jorgenson and Mrs. 
Bunje. Lila had telephoned Nancy before the meeting offer her 
and Nancy had said that she could get there her son’s car, but 
she did not appear. Mrs. Bunje said that Nancy was probably reluctant 
meet with whites anything like social basis; they need not 
give hope that Nancy would appear for the Peace Walk promised. 

Over bedtime snack Lila told Jim about the meeting. When she 
came the mention May’s participation it, said: “Is that good 
bad?” was peeling apple; did not look from his work 
with the fruit knife. After little silence, Lila said: “Is that supposed 

“No, mean it. cracked Negro scrubwoman, bunch senile 
radicals, now put down the knife. “Are you sure 
you'll serving the Cause well, parading crew like 

Lila said hotly: “This isn’t style show; it’s demonstration for 
Then, recalling Mrs. Bunje’s forbearance, she went gently, 
can’t make teetotaling condition May’s joining us, can 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. guess not. was just suggesting that 
Mrs. Brooks’s support may doubtful value.” 

“Perhaps.” Lila looked him. “But can’t rouse the strong, 
must rely upon weak and helpless. agree, it’s unfortunate when 
so-called decent people refuse lift finger for humanity.” 

Jim looked back her, his eyes blank. She went on, after pause: 
have one two reliable people, may interest you 
know. Mrs. Fienberg, for example.” 

she?” 

Mrs. Jack Fienberg? Her husband owns the Bon Marché. He’s 
something the city government, too—the Council, think. She knows 
all the important people. She telephoned the Mayor, right from the 
meeting, clear the matter the police permit. said didn’t 
need permit—only let the Police Chief know when and where 
want hold the street meeting, can have some extra policemen 
there. avoid traffic problems, suppose. Or,” she added, “in case 
riot.” 

Her face was calm, expressionless. Jim looked startled, then angry. 
His face had turned dull red. look here, Lila...” 

Lila regarded him sympathetically. 
Jim slowly unclenched his fists. “Nothing,” said. “Never mind.” 
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took bite his apple. you plan this street 
meeting 
“Well, have speakers, course. Mrs. Bunje going speak 
the moral implications bomb-testing. far, we’ve other quali- 
fied speakers. want least one man address the crowd. can’t 
let Mr. Jorgenson it. He’d only get and harangue about Socialism. 
Sometimes I’m not even sure Mr. Jorgenson belongs with us... Well 
she smiled. “I’m not going worry about it. Someone will turn 
up.” 
Jim smiled back her. “Sure,” said. “Someone will turn up.” 


was turning out the bedroom lamps, Jim said, “This Mrs. 
Finer— What does her husband do?” 
“Mr. Fienberg? told you. He’s the owner that big department 
store.” 
“Oh, yes, sure. You told me.” laughed. forgot.” 
switched off the light. 


Mrs. Bunje and Lila had put forward motion that the Peace Walk 
take place the anniversary Tolstoy’s birth, falling convenient 
time late August. Mr. Jorgenson objected that this was weekday, 
when working people could not expected participate; and Mrs. 
Fienberg agreed that the Walk should Saturday, because the 
greater number people downtown, shopping. 

Mr. Jorgenson suggested the second Saturday August, the date 
the Nagasaki bomb. Spurred the Middle East crisis, they unani- 
mously adopted his suggestion. 

The choice this earlier date rushed them. They worked feverishly 
last-minute mailings, door-to-door and telephone appeals, the pro- 
duction placards carried the Peace Walkers. Mrs. Bunje, 
delicate she looked, contracted bad cold the result over- 
exertion; she went working, carrying everywhere large box 
tissues. 

The day the Peace Walk dawned cloudy, which was all the good, 
the weather was beastly hot. Lila was six, scanning the skies. 
She decided that the clouds did not look like rain clouds. 

The Walk was scheduled form ten-thirty. nine o’clock, Lila 
had finished washing the breakfast dishes and straightening the apart- 
ment. She was dressed—all white—with the exception her gloves. 
She sat down the living room with the newspaper. 
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Jim came out the bedroom, wearing shorts and sneakers. his 
hand carried can tennis balls. “All set?” said. 

Lila nodded. 

thought, long going busy this morning, I’d— 
could you drop the municipal courts your way down?” 

“You can take the car. I’m driving down with May Brooks.” 

“Oh,” Jim said. “Fine.” 

Lila returned her newspaper. Jim hesitated, hitching his shorts. 
“You wouldn’t mind left right away, would you? The courts are 
pretty crowded Saturday. long going leaving 
pretty soon, anyway.” 

Lila smiled sweetly. dear. You right ahead and play tennis.” 

“O.K.” Jim said. pulled his racket out the guest closet and took 
the car keys off the mantle. 


went Lila, bent over and kissed her. “Love 
squeezed her arm. 

Her blue eyes gazed into she nodded, slowly. Jim patted her 
shoulder. “See you lunch, O.K.?” She nodded again. 

When the door closed, Lila got and went into the kitchen check 
her wristwatch the electric clock the stove. she was starting 
back the living room, the telephone rang. 

She jumped nervously and crossed the desk pick the receiver. 
Her eyes were the windows, where the clouds were darkening. 

she listened the voice the other end the wire, her face 
drained she leaned against the wall. 

“But, Mrs. Bunje—Oh, I’m Mrs. Bunje—who will 
don’t have you, don’t see how can—” 

The voice the other end went for some time. Lila nodded her 
head, saying, “Yes. Yes,” subdued voice. last, she hung up. She 
wrung her hands. The doorbell rang. 

Lila ran open the door. May Brooks was standing the hallway. 
Lila said dazedly, early. Never mind, better go. Mrs. 
Bunje’s cold Asian flu, her doctor let her get up. just get 
bag...” 

Lila did not glance May she hurried down the steps and got into 
the car. They were, fact, nearly downtown when she took good look 


May. was not until then that she saw that May’s dress was 
backward. 


The rain drove Jim off the tennis courts about eleven 
hung around for while, drugstore across the street, thinking the 
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squall might pass; but when the rain began descend earnest, 
dashed the car and started home. 

neared the apartment, driving snail’s pace the blinding 
downpour, struck his hand against his forehead. The Peace Walk! 
had mental vision Lila her white dress and shoes. Jim saw 
the blue lettering her placard—NO MORE WAR!—melting into 
her small white-gloved hands. moaned. 

ran all the way the steps and burst into the apartment. was 
empty. Crossing the hall May’s apartment, heard sounds within, 
and knocked. After moment, Timmy opened the door. 

The room was sickening jumble ash trays, bits clothing, news- 
papers, variety cups and drinking glasses. Timmy put out hand 
turn down the T.V. sound but continued watch the flickering car- 
toons out the corner his eye. “What it?” 

“Is your mother home?” 

“She and Mrs. Horton went downtown.” Timmy turned from the 
screen with effort, focusing his eyes Jim. “Mother was drunk.” 
offered matter-of-factly. 

Jim received the words shocked silence. After second asked, 
“Are you all right, son?” 

“Sure.” Timmy’s gaze was fixed the screen again. some- 
thing for you, Mr. Horton?” 

“Oh,” Jim said. “No. No, thank you.” 

Jim returned the apartment and changed into dry clothes. 
went into the kitchen and mixed pitcher Martinis. placed 
the refrigerator, murmured aloud, “My poor baby. Oh, poor 
prepared sandwiches, clumsily, and set the table. There did 
not seem anything more do. sat down the living room 
wait. 

was his feet the minute Lila’s key turned the door. When 
she stepped in, her sodden dress, her hair dripping, took her 
quickly into his arms. “Darling,” said, “Poor 

“Oh, no, Jim. get you all wet!” She pushed gently against his 
chest. his surprise, her voice was lively. Her cheeks were flushed 
with color she smiled. guess ought change.” 

“O.K.” backed away little. made some Martinis warm 
you up. bring them into the bedroom.” 

She said indifferently, “Oh, all right.” 
When Jim came into the bedroom carrying the pitcher Martinis, 


Lila was her negligee, stripping off her stockings. She hummed 
tune under her breath. 
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Jim set the pitcher the dresser, carefully. 

May?” 

“Fine. had fix her little, filling station, before got 
downtown. She sobered the rain.” 

“Did you walk very far?” 

“Fifteen blocks. planned.” She looked up. What did 
you 

“Oh, I—well, don’t know. The rain. thought you might get—wet.” 

Lila laughed. “Of course got wet! didn’t hurt us. Human beings 
are pretty solid flesh, you know. Including me. I’m not made 

She leaned against the bed-post, smiling. “I’ve said that you before, 
often. course, I’ve never been utterly sure it, myself, tell you 
the today. This morning, when Mrs. Bunje took sick, 
was She shrugged. “Then, found out didn’t matter, 
didn’t need Mrs. Bunje.” 

“Well, that was fine.” 

“Yes. good thing.” Lila cupped her chin her hand, thought- 
fully. funny, Jim? thought needed you, too. Right 
this morning, kept hoping understand, and, oh, support me.” 
She shook her head, smiling. “Wasn’t that silly 

didn’t need anybody’s support, you see. When got there, they 
were terribly worried. Even before began rain, they were talking 
about giving up, because were few. Just eight us. asked 
them what had numbers with it? long believed what 
were doing? was perfectly prepared alone. told them so. 
They came, then. covered all the streets planned, and rallied 
where told the Police Chief stop. Fortunately, was close 
store-front awning. crowd people was already gathered there 
shelter from the storm.” She paused for long moment. 

gave the speech.” 

“You did?” 

Lila nodded, looking the rain-splashed windows; she seemed 
listening something the distance. Then she stopped listening 
whatever was and swung her feet the floor. “I’m starving! Let’s 
talk the kitchen while fix lunch.” 

fixed lunch. thought you might be—tired.” 

am, little. lie down after lunch. The doctor says I’m supposed 
rest for fifteen minutes after meals, anyway. I’ll begin today.” 

“What for? What doctor?” 
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“Well, hadn’t wanted tell you,” Lila said. felt wretched 
about it. I’m going have baby.” 

“Oh,” Jim said. wet his lips. too bad.” 

“Oh, no, don’t think so. think all right.” 

“You Jim’s voice was cautious. “What’s made you 
change your 

Lila took his arm. “I’m not afraid any more, Jim. fact, I’m hopeful. 
feel great deal confidence the future, since this morning—since 


the Peace Walk.” 


“You do?” hung back, frowning. “But why? don’t understand. 
What’s the Peace Walk got with it? was courageous little 
demonstration, yes, but, after all, Lila, hasn’t changed 

you think so?” Lila smiled. “I’d say that remains seen.” 
She dropped his arm and started for the kitchen. “Come along, Jim. 
Let’s have lunch.” 

stood looking after her. 


Lila dropped off sleep soon after she lay down. Although was 
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still raining hard, Jim put ona raincoat and hat and went out. walked 
around the block several times. 

When returned the apartment, picked sheet paper and 
began drafting letter his employers. 

“Dear Sirs,” wrote, “If it’s all possible, would like permanent 
assignment, preferably the main plant; wife not good 
health...” 

But this was untrue. Lila was pregnant, not ill. tore the letter 
and began another one, Lila’s mother. After some polite inquiries, 
wrote: 

think would very good idea you—you and Don—could 
come down here for little visit. think would good for Lila. She 
has recently been...” thought for moment, then wrote, “de- 
pressed.” But this was also untrue, she was not depressed. flung 
down the pen and began pace the living room floor, from the windows 
the wall, and back again. 

Nothing was wrong with Lila. some mysterious fashion, Lila had 
found “hope.” Might the trouble with himself? could not recall 
time when had felt uneasy, lost, uncertain the future. 
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“First excerpt from chap- 
ter TROUPING THE OREGON 
COUNTRY, Alice Henson Ernst, with fore- 
word Stewart Holbrook. Under the imprint 
Champoeg Press, this narrative history North- 
west theater will published this winter the 
Oregon Historical Society. 


any region, the amusements its early settlers fall into broad 
and lively patterns, deeply etched human need. The stomp danc- 
ing feet puncheon floors, the fiddle’s exultant song, release the same 
emotions Kentucky Connecticut. The folk tales, told Yankee 
twang, Southern drawl, the flatter vowels the plainsman, 
have common the goings-on villains heroes known from Maine 
Arizona, though, like the four-footed creatures which bear them 
company, they take local color here there. The nostalgic ballad, 
precursor our modern blues, travelling outward swift under- 
ground, retains strong family likenesses wherever found. Frankie and 
Johnny refuse penned within state lines. And how readily 
they lock elbows with Lili Marlene overseas! 

this urgency the play the folk mind, this universal sap 
from ageless roots, that gives flavor even the sophisticate. But, 
among families, though likenesses are reassuring, the differences 
that flick the mind—the redhead crowding the brunette the mother’s 
breast, Cain the wrathful striking down the peaceful Abel. Within 
geographical areas, the diversities that provide color and action. 
The wide-shouldered Northwest not quite like its golden sister 
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the south; very unlike its more repressed New England forbear. 
The troupers, often stranded the magnificent distances raw 
frontier, met with adventures both strange and diverse. The first re- 
corded curtain the Oregon country suitably dramatic, the occasion 
its presentation deeply rooted the region’s growth. 

Off-stage, the drums war were rolling the new frontier, the 
raw forties its active settlement. Tension was high between England 
and America, knotted about prior rights domain from explorations 
treaty. the bold footsteps Lewis and Clark, and the later tragic 
trail Astor’s “Overlanders,” eager Americans pressed upon fal- 
low wilderness reserved British fur companies for operation their 
roving brigades. Only the trapper, the lonely coureur bois, protected 
royal grant, ranged the dark forest for rich peltries later sold 
China, Russia, the world’s sleekest capitals. few lank Moun- 
tain Men search beaver threaded hidden streams. was, obviously, 
the interest the fur companies hold the wilderness its primal 
state the newcomers clearly needed the “mile square land” prom- 
ised the American government all homeseekers for their living 
needs. Clashes between settlers and roving employes the far-flung 
Hudson’s Bay Company increased sharply. last, safeguard the 
interests their London firm and head off possible conflict, modest 
emissary was dispatched. Its place northwest annals far too little- 
known, 

Dropping anchor well offshore the harbor Fort Vancouver, 
chief far western trading post the “Bay” company after the abandon- 
ment Fort George (later Astoria) 1811, there appeared October 
11, 1845 H.B.M. Sloop War “Modeste,” Capt. Thomas Baillie, 
master—one war vessels visiting the North Pacific Ocean.” 
Friendly spite her eighteen guns, manned officers notable for 
the amenities, and lively crew, the visitor proceeded make 
history her own way. 

Cut off from the pleasures and excitements “civilization,” its per- 
sonnel faced the wilderness with good humor and wisdom. Friendly 
relations with the scattered settlers farming the rich bottom lands along 
the Columbia River were soon established, tools and food exchanged, 
well social courtesies. There were dancing parties shore and off. 
last, “in return for the hospitality settlers,” the “Modeste” an- 
nounced performance group plays, staged her enlisted 
men and officers. Feminine roles were played the settlers’ 
daughters, and duly, February 1846, arose the first recorded 
curtain the Oregon Country. 
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The plays selected were gay and cosmopolitan mood: two short 
comedies, The Mayor Garrett and Three Weeks Marriage, with 
concluding farce, The Deuce Him. The curtain, painted 
sailor-actors, represented nearby Mount Hood. The pleased audience 
warmly applauded brief prologue cast member which ended, 
our ship, and modest are we.” News the exciting event 
spread throughout the territory—a far cry indeed, since the Oregon 
Country then embraced both the present states Oregon and Washing- 
ton, with portions Idaho, Montana and Utah well. 

The press the struggling semi-monthly sheet published 
Oregon City, capital the provisional government—was lyric praise. 
The Oregon Spectator, first newspaper published west the 
Mississippi, contains its second issue February 19, 1846, under 
the caption “Theatrical Entertainment,” lively note. unknown 
critic, noting that sailor’s life full excitement,” goes state 
that the “happy crew” the “Modeste,” escape monotony, have 
“formed little theatrical company among themselves (the first, the 
by, Oregon),” their plays “sustaining the characters the most 
creditable manner, that even had Will Shakespeare himself looked up, 
could not say nay.” Shakespeare’s verdict course moot, but there 
can doubt that play-starved pioneers were delighted. 

Praise for the settlers’ daughters was means lacking among 
detailed report masculine roles. for the hosts, “the scenery painted 
themselves really beautiful.” The orchestra, too, was “well got up, 
with violin, flute and the harmonious unusual, stirring 
musical combination. “We conciude,” continues the rapt critic, “by 
saying that wish these supporters the drama every prosperity 
and success, and bid them God Speed. Gratified, think may say 
own name and that other settlers Oregon, shall when 
see the ‘curtain raised’ our infant city, and entertainments offered 
equal that the ‘modest’ With characteristic verve, 
the stage annals the Oregon Country were under way. 

interesting note that the theatre arrived California 
comparable route, though somewhat later date. recorded, 
Constance Rourke her Troupers the Gold Coast, that “At Mon- 
terey, the spring 1848, the wing long adobe house was fitted 
(for the soldiers Stevenson’s regiment) theatre.... Here 
they produced stout old English farces and even Shakespeare. 
Sonoma the Valley the Moon another company the regiment 
turned theatricals about the same time, and played for four months 
miniature San Francisco also witnessed plays the 
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spring 1848, given “few stragglers aside 
from some local Spanish fiestas being the first recorded dramatic per- 
formances the southern territory. 

Nothing could have been more arresting than the backdrop the 
Northwest’s first curtain—the Fort’s looming palisades, etched darkly 
against somber the bold contours sloop war; the gay 
uniforms the “Modeste’s” officers the grayer clothing the settlers 
the feminine finery their women. Dominating all, giant figure, 
the “White-Headed Eagle” John McLaughlin, chief factor the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, later Oregon wry adoption. 
Drama was everywhere—in the return homing fur brigades, exultant 
song they rounded the Point their beloved “Belle 
the brooding silence hovering Shoshones, resentful the white man’s 
invasion. But mainly the sheer boldness this human handful, flung 
against the forest attempt carve out empire—the haunting 
drums war, silenced moment friendly gesture, sharing 
peaceful effort. 

But, unknown the actors, the flaming issue national boundaries 
with its shrill battle cry, Forty Fight,” had now been 
settled far off-stage, and compromise. Though concluded June 15, 
1846, this vital fact did not reach the distant frontier until the following 
November, when the bark “Toulon” dropped anchor from the Sandwich 
Islands, then closely bound trade with the Oregon Coun- 
try. The gay plays the second season thus took the nature 
farewell. Under the heading “FORTHCOMING DEPARTURE 
THE ‘MODESTE’,” the Spectator pays tribute her captain and 
staff, who, leaving the territory, “carry with them assurances high 
esteem from host acquaintances.” Genuine regret was registered 
when she finally lifted anchor May 31, 1847. Long after, the White- 
Headed Eagle, then retired, could write: convinced that was 
owing the ‘Modeste’ being Vancouver, and the gentlemanly con- 
duct Capt. Baillie and his officers and the good discipline the crew 
that the officials Hudson’s Bay Company had less trouble.” 
tense international moment, the drama had played its part well. 


Two from ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


THE UNROOTED 


four-o’-clocks bloom toward dusk 

office girls 

bouffant petal-skirted, slimly calyx-sheathed, 

mid-town’s petrified forest. 

Gusts laughter blow them, trailing cosmetic attars, 

along the arid, acrid foot-paths. 

Needle-sharp heels nick seedless whispers from 
cement. 

Poilen chit-chat lost flash flood 


Men gravitate moth-wise 
the ephemeral vivid colors, alluring perfumes. 


Eventually bus stops 

the fragile annuals are gathered, bunched— 
carmine, yellow, pearly-white, amethyst— 

and crushed into mobile containers for delivery 


COMMENTARY 


losing that which was possessed 
heart-breaking sad, 

How much more grievous the loss 
what one never had. 


WILLIAM HARRISON 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
TRADITION EARTHQUAKES 


Glittered stairways red saloons 

Fell that day, reduced time’s bland ash. 

Sin’s sweet spin dropped into the gulf’s gutter 

Like Tim, the drunk, who dived helpless cobblestones, 
Being the finest philosopher our Coast. The 

Gaming houses deserted, the Nob Hill mansions 

Filled with fevered flying doctors droned 

Over swollen mounds men. All night 

fires beat the fog death, flickered 

And faded mule teams cleaned the streets. 


epic blasting and braying, protesting 
Its decease. Jenny danced the open jaws earth, 
The men roared, answering hell’s best tremor 
With their loud, unmistakable mocking. Barbary 
Died with royal flush its vest and laughing. 


Speaking music, the city starts again. 
Clutches for Alexander’s ankles like Tim and Jenny 
Seeing Diamond Jim drive his pair geldings 
Toward the sea. The Golden Gate gets paint 

From automatic guns, the summers pass. 


Speaking music, devises poetry 
capture the classic destruction but 
Finds only rinky-tink, rinky-tock, 
Sad, unimpassioned blurt rhyme 
Hollow, hollow the stuff time. 


SAN FRANCISCO: TRADITION EARTHQUAKES 


And the music that speaks neither 

Beautiful nor only groans blue moods 

basement cabarets where some slender Negro singer 
Whispers and some five-piece combo plays. 


Frontiers are fragile things. Push them 
And they break. They spill, like Atlantis, 
Into the twisted waters history, never 
Recovered. Wagon wheels that drive 
Across continents longing seduced, 
Stand lonely the wharves Frisco, 

place go; the tears the axles are rust. 


The frontiers beckon and the men go, 
Follow the narrow ledges mountains 
Heavy with snow and run the tropic rivers 
the soul, where longing life 

And the deep blood-drum hammers. The 
Gods dodge and die among the crags 

And cracks heaving seasons, Frisco 
Curses the ocean for being there. 


GEORGE HITCHCOCK 


THE CRABAPPLE TREE 


Dawn. The rain was gone and the clouds gone and the air clean and 
fresh smelling apple blossoms. Quiet. the east, the uplands, 
bald ridge dusted with new snow. rooster crowed. Another. The 
morning star disappeared. Gray light grew out nowhere. 

have go,” Earl said. 

still life it,” his father said. 

“No,” said Earl, “it’s got go.” 

The lightning had hit the old crabapple tree the north fence and 
had left raw wound its trunk. Apple blossoms had snowed the 
dark brown earth beneath it, and their white cups raindrops still 
nestled. One-footed robins jumped from furrow furrow and cocked 
their heads and listened out the worms the rain had brought and dog 
came through the poplars the fencerow and walked soberly about 
the broken tree. 

Earl stared into the twisted branches where boy had 
played Bagheera the dark panther his brother’s Mowgli and said, 
get the dynamite.” 

“Let be,” said the old man. come back.” 

“No,” said Earl, “it’s got go.” 

The old man glared after him walked away. was tall gaunt 
old man and everything about him was collapsing his bones. Even 
the flesh his face seemed giving ’way like earth sinking upon 
abandoned mines. 

grew yellow the east, and first was pale yellow, the color 
bleached leaf, and then was bolder, like ripened wheat. Curly, his 
youngest son, came the irrigation ditch, broad yellow-handled axe 
his shoulders, whistling walked. The robins stopped their 
hunt and listened. Far away horse whinnied. 

“Gone for the dynamite,” the old man said wearily. 
bring down with axe.” 

“Wait.” 


THE CRABAPPLE TREE 


said so.” Silence. Curly spit his palms and rubbed 
them and down the new yellow axe-handle. 

“There ain’t rush,” his father explained. planted before you 
boys was born. Your mother used get forty boxes apples off 
one season. She made jelly for the whole neighborhood.” 

“Sure,” Curly said, know. But won’t bear any more.” 

“Don’t sure that.” The old man circled the tree, his long 
bony fingers probing the bark. “If tar the split and cut back 
some the branches, will all right.” 

Curly was always impatient with the illogical. said, “it’s 
burned right into the heartwood and half the buds are knocked off. 
gone June. Besides, who wants it? There’s market for 
crabapples any more. can put two Gravensteins where grew.” 

come back,” the old man said stubbornly. 

Curly leaned irresolutely his axe. did not love his father, 
least respected his age and did not wish defy him. 

“Just you wait,” said the old man. 

Earl came down the furrow with the dynamite box his shoulder. 
The sky reddened. The meadowlarks began sing. They rose and fell 
over the orchard and their voices were clear spring water. small 


breeze stirred among the drifted petals and flurried them along the 
ground. 


“What’s holding you?” 
“Pop says can save it.” 
Earl put the box down and turned sternly his father. 

“Look, Pop, why don’t you along home asked. “You oughtn’t 
out this time the morning, anyway.” 

sleep.” 

“Well, don’t interfere.” 

thought the storm would blow the roof off last night.” cackled 
the memory and then added mysteriously, “There was marching 
feet the dark.” 

“Just sit down and keep out the way.” 

planted that tree.” 

only doing what’s got done,” Earl said firmly. “If you 
don’t like watch it, home.” turned his younger brother 
and commanded, “Go ahead.” 

Curly looked his father and then Earl. 

“Goddamnit,” the old man said, ain’t dead yet.” 

“Go ahead,” Earl repeated. 
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Curly shrugged his shoulders and turned the crabapple tree. 
walked around the trunk looking for knots, and when found good 
spot start, marked with the blade his knife. Then picked 
the axe and swung, long easy stroke, clean sound. 

His father turned and strode away toward the fenceline waving his 
stick angrily before him beat off cloud gnats. 

sorry, Pop,” called after him, it’s got done.” 

Curly counted himself swung. One, two, three, four. One, 
two, three, four. The sun appeared. One, two, three, four. The chips 
fell and the clean steel blade drove through the gnarled bark. One, two, 
three, four. Drops water rolled off the leaves and fell his shoulders. 

Standing apart now out Earl’s reach the old man waved his stick 
the air and began sing: 

“Mine eves have seen the giory the coming the Lord— 

“He trampling out the vintage where the grapes wrath are 

“Tesus, Pop!” Earl shouted, the matter with you?” 

But his father did not answer with white hair falling about his blue- 
veined old forehead, continued singing the top his voice: 

“He has loosed the fearful lightning his terrible swift sword— 

His Truth marching on!” 

“Shall Curly asked. 

“No,” Earl said. going.” 

now Curly chopped from the other side, swinging from below 
swift clean sidearm, all the decision youth his uncompromis- 
ing arms and the slender sharp gleaming blade the end the yellow 
handle. One, two, four. One, two, three, four. 

coming,” Earl said. 

Nearing the center the chips turned white and then delicate pink 
and fell little flurries among the petals the ploughed ground. The 
tree shuddered and groaned. wisp wind pounced playfully among 
its new leaves. 

Lord God have mercy all cantankerous children!” the old 
man yelled. 

cracked, splintering sound. The limbs thrashed and tore the sky 
and there was sudden rush white petals like falling doves. 

Curly cried triumphantly and swung the glistening blade 
final 

There was soughing thousand brooms swept the air and the tree 
fell the ground. Curly took the bucksaw and sprang into its branches 
and began lopping them. Earl probed among the old roots with his 
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mattock until found the right spots for the dynamite. Then turned 
the box and with the axeblade sprung the cover and poured the 
yellow excelsior packing out onto the ground and took the dynamite 
sticks their red cases from the box. 

“Three sticks should get out the stump,” said. 

turned and called his father. 

But the old man did not answer him. His eyes glazed and unseeing, 
was leaning against the trunk cherry, his bony fingers fumbling 


his shirt collar which now more than ever seemed too tight his 
throat. 


ROBERT BOWEN 


CARNIVORE 


Those who eat meat should kill. Wait the 
Montana afternoon ruined cabin 
Settled its own duff, watching 

The game trail the ridge, silent 

moss, carbine knees, until 

The fawn peeks and drifts down the meadow. 
Then take him the throat with one 
Clean shot, killing and blooding 

stroke. Tumble him the brush 
Gently, for the meat 

Scoop the guts out and let them lie— 
Coyotes must eat too. The liver, 

Not throbbing with flukes worn grey, 
Slides your hungry fingers. This 
The cleanest flesh. Take this and 


STANLEY RADHUBER 


AUTUMN FIRE 


the burning leaves beginning 
When Eve held young and innocent 

the waiting garden where the cool willows 
Sang the stretches her hair, 

And Gods and golden bears danced 

the sky-laden sun and teased 

with fruits and tarts. Tear-cheeked 

would leap into the wind 

And land smarting with cunning 

How their laughter splayed the ears 

young boy after tarts. 


the burning leaves desire 
Driving over green fields and flaming 

Out thousand fingers, thousand eyes, 
Into city hoarse angels and dulcet 
the swaying buildings, predatory 

And heartless the pigeons 

That feed before the offered hands love. 
Such was the city where desire turned 
Itself the sun and night entered like moonlight 
Rooms fraught with the pitch bodies. 


THE LAST GASP 


the burning leaves despair 

leaves one one the mercy fire: 
watch and feel deserts grow 

Where once your blood ran careless 
Repentant the white waste one 
Lifts face warm rain; and then 

see the promise the ash 

Picked and scattered the wind. 


NEIL WEISS 


THE LAST GASP 


The quiet home. 

Most the was alone, 

even when served the meals. 
Dishes down and the food slapped on, 
fall to. would keep the cat 

lap and talk it. 

That cat was simple-minded, 

ruminations, reached 

for sleeve each time flashed. 
Summer wore on, butterflies 

were threshed, wore their husks, 
powder our sleeves, imitated 
birdcalls, covertly watched 

the bees and were 

the civilized way be... 

Then the storm broke. She accused 
desire for girl nearby, 

hadn’t seen the hay 

the end summer, 

sun dazzling it, shrinking it, 
popping open the slit, 

taking the last remains, 

taking the last bit 
And yet lied. 


Py 
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SORTIE 


Almost every Friday afternoon between four and six o’clock, Mary 
Ellen and Pam chatted discursively while cooking and waiting for their 
husbands barge in. Then would follow Friday night routine grown 
somewhat stale during ten years just passed. After dinner, dishes un- 
washed the sink, the couples would open bottle gin and settle 
down friendly game pinochle. There would much gloating 
from the winning pair, who would smack cards upon the table with 
dramatic flourish. corner the quilted table cover would the 


customary tin mixed nuts, which Mary Ellen always insisted she 


shouldn’t eat because she was putting weight, but always did the 
greasy handfuls, finger-feeding them into her huge mouth with in- 
creasing rapidity the evening wore on. 

Mary Ellen, who “loathed” cooking much she eating, 
was jovial mood when she entered Pam’s tidy apartment four. 
The girls really enjoyed meeting this way order that the non-cooker 
might keep the cook company. There was added attraction. the 
hostess had dinner already the oven, the girls would drink sherry 
pass the time. these sherry afternoons, Mary Ellen and Pam often 
reached meaningless-giggle state mind long before the men ar- 
rived. The husbands, for some reason the wives never understood, re- 
sented these early drinks. 

“Hey there,” Pam yelled from the kitchen. She was untying her 
plastic apron and reaching for the fragile sherry glasses. got roast 
beef and vegetables shoved the oven. What’s new with you?” 

“Absolutely nothing.” Mary Ellen squatted clumsily moment and 
unbuckled her high-heeled red pumps. Then she kicked free them, 
began humming herself and picking lint off her dress. She walked 
out and stood the cool kitchen linoleum. all worth men- 
tioning, mean. played two hands solitaire. And—I treated myself 
bubble bath.” 

too.” Pam smiled sympathetically her friend. “Somehow 
didn’t feel much like doing anything today. It’s sticky hot and won’t 
rain. Kind makes nervous—sort raw edge.” 
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Mary Ellen comforted her. know just what you mean, honey. 
get tense sometimes that could scream out loud. I’m always telling 
Oscar that one these days I’m gonna turn myself loose and bust his 
eardrums.” 

Mary Ellen walked over the refrigerator, cracked the door, took 
peek inside. Then she seated herself the kitchen step stool and lit 
mentholated cigarette. She reached over the drainboard and lifted 
saucer from the drying rack. trouble about ash tray,” she told 
Pam. “This will just fine.” Mary Ellen glanced out the high 
window the somber sky. For full minute she was silent. Pam began 
pouring the sherry, measuring carefully with her eye keep the liquid 
just even. 

“Not too much that for Mary Ellen spoke without conviction. 
awfully good—always did like anything with nutty flavor—but 
it’s just swimming calories.” 

“Forget it!” Pam ordered. “Relax yourself.” Pam was one those 
eternally slim women who could eat loaf bread day without gaining 
ounce. “Forget she repeated. ““There’s many things depress 
girl nowadays that don’t see any harm our little glass sherry.” 

They carried their over-full glasses into the living room and sat down 
together the armless couch. Pam kicked off her shoes and began 
exercising her toes. Although her legs were attractively tanned, the 
silver polish her toenails was chipped and scarred. glare coming 
through the window was causing Mary Ellen blink her eyes and rub 
them with the back her hand. She had always been susceptible 
light she saw rainbows around the flood lights the swimming pool 
and had trouble driving car night. Pam got and adjusted the 
louvers the Venetian blinds. 

“Honey,” Mary Ellen said, want mea real big favor while 
up?” 

“Sure.” 

“Scratch back—right down the center, just inside dress. 
It’s been itching fierce all day, and can’t reach for the life me.” 

“Like this?” Pam asked. They were standing together the middle 
the living room rug. 

“That’s the very spot.” Mary Ellen sighed with relief. “But you’re 
not doing hard enough. Take your knuckles and really bear down.” 

Pam was now rubbing with the heel her hand cir- 
cular motion. know something,” Pam added, “you really have 
nice shoulders. That navy dress sets them off just fine.” 
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“You really think so, Mary Ellen turned all the way around 
and smiled her. “Oscar used say the same thing when was dat- 
ing, but hasn’t paid attention them for years. Any other dame’s, 
yes but mine, no.” 

“Mine are much too bony.” was obvious that Pam was fishing for 
compliment. “I’m pretty gocd shape from the waist down, but 
shoulders and arms never did fill out real good.” 

“Oh, don’t know,” Mary Ellen said. “We got business running 
ourselves leave that the husbands. Why, put our minds 


it, could still give these young chicks some mighty hot competi- 
tion.” 


“Think so?” 

“Why, honey, know it. just reached our prime. Women our 
age are great demand know exactly how treat men. Men don’t 
want some chick that’s not dry behind the ears.” 

The girls walked out into the kitchen with the empty sherry glasses 
clutched tightly their hands. Mary Ellen reached inside the refriger- 
ator and lifted pound sharp cheddar cheese out the door shelf. 
She cut thick slices cheese and placed them plate beside stack 
crackers while Pam refilled their glasses. 

“Maybe better not drink too Mary Ellen suggested. 

“Why not? Who’s stop us?” 

mean,” she explained, “is that don’t want drink too 
much before the men get home.” 

“You can’t get too much good thing—that’s what Bradford 
always saying. That’s just one thousand cute sayings has.” 

“Don’t know it,” Mary Ellen agreed. was telling Oscar just this 
morning that aren’t hurting them none have little sherry. 
They get their food.” 

“Jealousy!” Pam said. “That’s the whole answer one word. 
out meeting people and having big time all day, but they sure 
don’t want have any fun. They don’t know how lonely gets 
cooped apartment all day with nothing do.” 

The girls stayed the kitchen and finished their second glasses 
sherry while they dried the breakfast dishes and put them away. cup 
slipped from Pam’s soapy hands and broke into three large pieces the 
linoleum. she said, “one less dry.” Then she kicked the pieces 
underneath the sink. began drizzle ever faintly outside the 
kitchen window. 


“No salad.” Pam twisted and spoke suddenly. forgot all about 
making salad.” 


| 
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Together the girls sat down kitchen chairs and prepared large 
tossed salad lettuce and celery and tomatoes. They sipped third 
glass sherry while bending over the wooden salad placed mid- 
way between their feet. 

“You got any cucumbers?” Mary Ellen wanted know. 

think there’s old one down the crisper compartment.” 

gonna put in,” Mary Ellen said. “Let’s make this one stinking 
good salad.” While she was about it, she added some mixed sweet 
pickles, some shredded carrots, and handful sticky raisins. 

“Throw some cheese it,” Pam urged her. “Jazz real good.” 

soon the salad was completed, Pam cleared place for and 
shoved into the crowded refrigerator. Mary Ellen, giggling inanely, 
held open the door for her. Then the girls washed their hands, poured 
themselves fourth glass sherry, and returned the living room. 

“Men,” Pam said. “They don’t deserve women.” 

“Not the two got,” Mary Ellen agreed. “They sure don’t appre- 
ciate much—not those two. They don’t appreciate anybody you 
ask 

Sitting there the couch with their feet propped atop the glass 
coffee table, the girls were silent together while listening the romantic 
dinner music coming from the radio. Mary Ellen squirmed her 
plump back affectionately against the couch. Pam held her glass 
sherry front her and peered through the ceiling light. 

feel good,” Pam said. “Right now, feel that I’m good any- 
body the face this earth.” 

“You are, honey,” Mary Ellen assured her. “Don’t let anybody tell 
you different. feel good, too—better than I’ve felt 

“Husbands!” Pam snorted. 

“Husbands are for the birds,” Mary Ellen joined in. “To hell with 
all husbands everywhere the face this great earth.” 

“They simply don’t understand.” 

telling me!” 

“They don’t even try understand, don’t even want understand. 
Beef roast and potatoes—that’s all Bradford understands.” Pam was 
mumbling her words, speaking thickly. 

Mary Ellen got and stumbled around, searching for her shoes. 
She discovered them the kitchen and brought them back the couch 
put them on. “Get your honey,” she said Pam. got rare 
idea.” 

Pam tried pull her shoes while standing, but she was much too 
dizzy. She was forced sit down the couch. Just then the timer 
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the electric range buzzed that the roast was done. Together the girls 
went out and clicked off the oven. “Well, their meat ready,” Pam an- 
nounced. “That’s all they care about anyway.” The girls stood arm- 
locked, weaving slightly, staring the small clock the stove. was 
five-thirty. 

apt here any minute,” Pam warned. 

know that.” Mary Ellen spoke slowly emphasize her 
words. “But here. told you that got idea.” The girls 
poured themselves another half glass. The bottle was empty. 

“Hey,” Pam said. “Look that bottle, would you. That’s the deadest 
one Indian ever did see.” 

“Don’t worry, honey,” Mary Ellen told her. “There will plenty 
more the bar.” 

“Which bar 


“The one going to. The one we’re going right now. The men 
are going give one helluva lecture anyway, and figure just 
give them something worth lecturing about.” 

happen their precious 

cooked and waiting.” Mary Ellen produced stubby pencil 
from her handbag and scribbled note, which she placed puddle 
water the sink. husbands,” read. “Your supper ready, 
and have out for little while.” 

“Where going?” Pam wanted know. 

“Come on.” Mary Ellen took Pam the elbow. “We don’t even need 
our coats. just step down the street bar and have ourselves 
bit more sherry. Who knows? might even meet with some nice 
men. Nothing immoral, mean, but just show still got what 
takes.” 

ahead you,” Pam kicked one leg high the air. “And bet 

“Honey,” Mary Ellen said, know can. convinced it. 
Like say, we’re just reaching our prime.” 

“Husbands.” There was feminine disdain the way Pam pro- 
nounced the word. 

Carefully the girls went about the apartment and switched off all the 
lights but one preparation for leaving. The radio was still playing 
and the clock the kitchen stove showed quarter six. Down two 
flights steps they went slowly and drunkenly, bumping each other’s 
hips and giggling constantly. the landing just before the last flight, 
they stopped and smoothed their clothes. Mary Ellen was the process 
putting more lipstick when they heard the street door open. 


' 
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“Look that.” Pam nudged her. “Would you just look that.” The 
men, standing the foot the stairs, were staring knowingly 
them. 

“Where you two dames headed Oscar, having taken the obvious 
flush the girls’ faces, was booming his voice upward them. 

“Nuts!” Mary Ellen shouted. “We was just going down the drug 
store and pick can nuts. That’s all, honey, just can nuts.” 

“Like the great blue hell you are.” There was real authority 
Oscar’s manner. was small, knotty little man about half the size 
Mary Ellen. “No wife mine going out public that condition.” 

“No sir,” Bradford chimed in. “No wife mine is, either. got 
little reputation left this neighborhood, and damned you’re 
gonna ruin it.” 

“Get back them steps,” Oscar ordered. get the nuts.” 

The husbands turned and walked back out the front door. slammed 
noisily behind them. The girls stood amid uncertainty the landing, 
their feet paused above the top step. 

just awful,” Mary Ellen spoke with the rich self-pity the 
frustrated drunk. “It’s enough depress the pure hell out girl. 
You just can’t win they’ve got you going and coming.” She turned de- 
jectedly and started back the steps. “Come on, she said. “We 
better get there and turn the lights before the men get back.” 

bet could’ve done it, too.” Pam was following her slowly. 
“If just wasn’t for the way Bradford looked me, I’d tempted 
right ahead.” 

“Honey,” Mary Ellen told her, “I’m sure it. know damn well 
could have. And don’t you ever let anybody tell you different.” 
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SILAS THRONEWICK 


Silas Thronewick 

social scientist 

Devoted twelve years the study 
Patterns 

Until proved 

That all patterns were illusory 
Whereupon turned 

Structure 

And required only eight years and three months 
demonstrate 

That the concept structure was 
Untenable 

Whereupon concentrated 
Cultural drift 

And succeeded establishing its 
Absurdity 

barely two years 


Whereupon examined six key theories relating 


Enculturation 
And within nine months 
Invalidated them all 

And now Silas Thronewick 

concluding his research life 

With thorough investigation 
The rationale and ultimate utility 
Social science 

And his colleagues are emphatically 
Uncomfortable 
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FREEMESSER CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPHY 
(For personal data Bernard Freemesser, see 


“The tendency toward abstraction photography outgrowth 
the ability observe scene the sum total its 
parts. Light and shadow, line and form, are representative these 
basic elements. The photographer approaches the artist when has 
isolated these essentials and when expresses himself beyond the 
mechanical ability record scene. While the eye sees selectively, the 
camera sees indiscriminately. 


Continued 


“Repetitious form can direct the eye while attracted brightness 
and 


“Only through practice can the photographer develop the ability see 
potential photograph exists. The tools available him are 
brightness, value, contrast, and depth. Selective focus controls depth 
and this positive-negative relationship gives him the opportunity 
direct the eye the viewer area his selection. The eye also 
attracted light. control brightness, value and contrast, may 
draw the casual observer area the print which feels 
essential. These tools may used together separately, but without 
them there true expression this otherwise mechanical medium.” 


desire comprehend allows perceive images otherwise 
meaningless swirls ink 


ay 
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“The solidification shadow can pussle the mind—but the mere use 
form provides aesthetic satisfaction.” 


“Components may more pictorial interest the perceptive eye 
than the the scene its entirety.” 


THONSON CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPHY 
(For personal data William Thonson, see Contributors) 


“The subject photography man. seldom take photographs 
which man When do, the absence man that the 
point the picture. Although moved the beauties nature, I’ve 
desire photograph them. 


“My photographs are taken they happen without staging: pre- 
fer remain uninvolved observer. The pictures are shot open 


Continued 


photograph man his world with sympathy, love and respect be- 
cause man too.” 
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manner with simple equipment. Much recent work concerns 
children. Children soon become bored the lack dramatics, and 
ignore me. 

“For work prefer 35mm. camera because small and unob- 
trusive, has large film load, and eye-level viewing which operation 
becomes extension eye. 

Continued 


the burlesques the grownup world, one sees how beauti- 
ful and ridiculous man.” 


“It important arrive the proper balance form and content 
photography. For me, the two cannot separated. The problem 
combine them that instant time which expresses the essence 
the situation, using the interrelations planes, lines and values 
express the content its proper significance. this way, through the 
recognition the significance the event and the choice time and 
form express it, the inner vision communicated.” 


believe one can arrive greater understanding man through 
watching his children.” 
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THE MAN THE GREEN POT SUIT 


“It was nice day for goofing,” somebody said, and then they all 
walked out. Miff burnt his fingers match because had stared too 
long the door they had slammed behind them. took the cigarette 
out his mouth. Little brown strips tobacco flapped from his lip. 

“Jesus God man, takes hell long time light cigarette,” 
giggled. threw the matches away the corner and put the 
cigarette behind ear. “It’s too much.” 

suddenly was good day for goofing—not because 
there was blue sky outside and big, fat, cumulus clouds floating around 
had peeked out under the shade and seen all this, but Miff didn’t 
know yet was good day for goofing both inside and outside, 
both upstairs and downstairs and, when thought both upstairs and 
downstairs, remembered that didn’t have downstairs the 
stand until nine o’clock. About hour ago someone had said was two 
calculated quickly. 

“Hey man, it’s only ten after two. Let’s down and bug 

lips went tegether tight and his cheeks grew fat like was 
trying hold his breath for the hiccoughs, and then burst out with 
loud hee-haw. Miff laughed peculiarly. made want look out 
under the shade again the white clouds. Maybe there would new 
one. But just watched fly circle around and land the lavender 
wallpaper behind Miff’s head. Miff stopped laughing and grew serious. 

turn first. It’s the last bit we’ve got, and who knows when 
can score again.” fumbled around the edge the ash tray, 
knocking cigarettes onto the floor. 

“Where'd everybody go?” 

“They left,” said. 

“Oh yah, forgot.” had small, thin cigarette wrapped brown 
paper which held between his second finger and his thumb. found 
the matches the corner, lit one and passed several times over the 
burnt end, inhaling from and holding his breath each time. “Here, 
man,” said choked voice, handing me. 
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can’t explain the effect downstairs except that stopped laughing 
when came through the door. The stuff makes you sensitive 
strange environments. big child’s ghost, was behind the 
bar. rang the cash register for somebody’s beer, and “25c” 
shot into the little window and sank again. Clang! wanted say 
flat,” but didn’t really know the note the cash register made. 
had perfect pitch, but didn’t show off often. Getting the bar 
stool made you feel like you had stork legs. 

“Why don’t you guys play something?” drunk down the bar said. 

“Well man, that would hang...” Miff started explain, but 
the guy bought beer. tried explain too, but the man in- 
sisted. O’Reilly stared then, thinking he’d scare back upstairs. 
But just then remembered that was nice day for goofing and that 
had come downstairs bug O’Reilly, took our beer the 
stand. 


“Tt sound the craziest without the rest the band, but 


-try,” Miff said. This time when laughed felt like silver bell 


throat. The two three other people the bar looked with bored, 
afternoon faces when tuned up. After decided the tune, played 
introduction bass, and then Miff stood take solo. 
pointed the bell his trombone right the drunk and blew the first 
note real hard that rattled all the glasses the shelves behind the 
bar. After eight bars Miff put his horn down. 

“I’m going out and dig the band for minute. Something doesn’t 
sound right.” 

played alone awhile. Then Miff came back. 

“You out and listen and see you can tell what’s wrong.” 

went out the bar listening real hard and, besides Miff’s trombone, 
could hear the other people laughing and then the crash when the 
drunk fell off the stool. all sounded nice together, had been 
written that way. While O’Reilly was helping the drunk ever care- 
fully out cab, funny little man came me. must have been 
sitting back the corner behind the potted palm, because Miff and 
seen him. had green straw hat. When Miff finally no- 
ticed him, laughed his hee-haw laugh which made shudder, and 
said, “Why don’t you guys beat for awhile?” 

like your music, gentlemen,” the little guy said. “Since the patron 
this establishment seems little irate, perhaps can buy you drink 
elsewhere, and can discuss 

“Matters...” Miff said. “Man, ain’t got 

are things undreamed your philosophy.’ 
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“That’s right,” had admit because the blue sky rang true again 
head walked outside, and the clouds felt like fuzzy cotton 
when touched them with invisible hand. stood there the sun 
for minute, and then laughed. The little man had suit just like 
the hat—a green straw suit. 

know,” said little sadly from way back behind his spectacles, 
“it does look rather odd, but has its advantages.” 

The little man stuck out one black buttoned shoe and daintily lifted 
his green pant leg, exposing red woolen underwear that tucked into his 
socks. have wear even summer. skin sensitive.” 

“Hee-haw,” Miff laughed. 

“But there something ought tell you, gentlemen,” the little 
man said very, very low, looking around him like demons were lurking. 
There weren’t many people the streets—at least not near us. They 
were all down the beach watching the blue sky and the white clouds. 
But bent down him automatically and both said, What’s 

“This suit and this hat, gentlemen...” doffed the hat and 
swept nearly his toes with little stiff bow, “are made pot.” 

was our turn look around. was thinking and know Miff was 
thinking that there must more them. agent green 
straw suit, and where there’s one there’s many. was stranger and 
had used the magic word. Pot just another name for that green 
stuff that gives you good, clean, magic fun sunny afternoon. was 
beginning think that maybe wasn’t nice day for goofing. heard 
people shouting far away the hot beach and wished were with 
them, but nothing happened. little man just stood there the sun, 
his green hat his hand, hair pomaded and slicked down from high 
forehead. the corner one eye small reservoir moisture was 
collecting that would burst the next moment and roll down his cheek, 
glistening the sun. agents don’t cry. People do. was Miff that 
got over our state shock. Good old Miff. Sometimes he’s jolly 
his trombone. Except when laughs. 

“Come man,” said the little guy. tell you about the time 
bus ran over Harry James’s trumpet, and everybody the music 
world laughed.” The little man nearly fell over when Miff slapped him 
the back, sending him the direction our destination, but re- 
covered with dignity and slapped his hat back his greasy head. 
winked big me. The poor little guy. Probably have anyone 
talk to. 


His name was Joe. bought all the drinks. sat there all after- 
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noon and made loud noises. didn’t ask him where came from, 
and didn’t mind buying. was nice day for goofing after all, and 
were stul little high from what had smoked back the pad. 


played the pinball machine the gas station the way back O’Reil- 
ly’s. was loud machine with lots colors, and didn’t keep 
score. got interested lighting girl green bathing suit the 
board over the machine, but she never lit up. played long 
nearly forgot scrambled eggs and peach marmalade time. Scrambled 
eggs and peach marmalade was dish that Miff had survived for 
nearly year the road. was tasty and cheap and left you with 
enough money drink on. cooked every day about this time 
hot plate that O’Reilly didn’t know kept the room. When 
got back the room with the lavender wall paper, heaped big brown 
pieces bread heavy with marmalade. Joe was little new the busi- 
ness eating the stuff. could see had had childhood without jam. 
noticed some dripping down onto his shirt front. top the marma- 
lade went yellow blob scrambled eggs. all went nicely together, 
especially when you put little catsup top. pulled the shade bit 
the sun could come and catch all the colors. Miff was looking 
around for glasses could pour drink from the jug had bought. 
After got all that business taken care of, started feeling around 
over the door and peeking around the two dark closets had. 
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knew what was looking for. There weren’t any ghosts that closet, 
although thought I’d seen one one night. Once while got 
high forgot where stashed roach and the next day could 
find that little, brown butt and turn on. was all great fun and sur- 
prise too. But saw face get sad. Little dark clouds seemed 
hover around his eyes. were out pot. 

saw first. don’t think Miff saw all. The little man the 
green suit tore off tiny piece the cuff his pant leg and, from out 
the pocket his green suit, took little pipe and put the little 
piece green pant leg into the pipe. passed when got 
lit. was startled that just handed Miff, and Miff, who never 
loses his poise, took big drag the pipe, and heard him say, “Man, 
tastes like good stuff.” can’t explain what good stuff except that 
makes you laugh, and your laugh never hollow, and the stuff the 
little man put the pipe was really good. That lavender wallpaper, 
for example, was funny. And when the moon came looking like 
goldfish bow] full beer, laughed that. And the next day went 
down the beach and laughed the white foam blown back the 
tops the waves. Later tried walk the railroad tracks back 
O’Reilly’s, and then looked and noticed where they disappeared into 
infinity and busted laughing. Each time, after you smoked little 
Joe’s suit, time put its brakes. Then came forward little fits and 
starts, and finally masses came bearing down upon you and crushed 
you into the death unspoken word, unfinished thought. 

fact Miff and didn’t talk much after that. knew was starting 
watch the colors too and reach out and feel the clouds. Joe never 
said much either. wasn’t the kind much talking anyway. 
just seemed content tag along. Miff and used laugh him when 
tried walk those railroad tracks back O’Reilly’s. was pretty 
awkward and always managed look like little goose trying sit 
fence. Sometimes would fall flat the cinders, and Miff and 
would always check see that hadn’t torn his suit. 

And then there was the music. turned the rest the band one 
night. And within week the sound seemed different. Everything was 
quiet and more relaxed. The people from the beach who came during 
the evening drink beer didn’t seem bother any more. resort 
town funny because the people come with tan their arms and 
legs and faces, but the sun doesn’t seem any wonderful things 
them. They just seem louder and drink more beer than they home. 
The younger studs let their eyes travel and down the legs the girls 
all summer. The girls spend all summer getting that poise that allows 
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them have their legs and breasts stared without getting fidgety. 
But little Joe changed all that, and weren’t bothered the people 
any more. The band began swing, say. didn’t tell the rest 
the band where got the stuff. They used notice the little guy 
hanging around all the time and kid about it, but they never con- 
nected Joe with the feeling they got from our pot. And was good 
thing Joe happened along. Miff learned one day that his connection 
Chicago had been busted for stronger stuff and was down Lexington. 

got know little Joe better the summer went along. didn’t 
have crooked soul you might suspect. was the loneliest man 
have ever known, but Miff and taught him things. few weeks 
could walk the railroad tracks behind O’Reilly’s just well could, 
and one day lit more lights the pinball machine than did. One 
night the girls had met from Chicago, who usually went down the 
beach with after the gig was over, dug girl friend for Joe. They 
must had Joe mind because she was over six feet tall and flat- 
chested and had that lean, hungry look about the eyes. The first night 
that Joe came along sipped couple pints then the couples 
slowly separated along the sand. took pause from struggling with 
gal’s bathing suit take drink gin and look the stars be- 
cause the dipper was big and imagined was pouring gin down 
throat. heard little Joe’s girl whisper the darkness the beach, 
cute.” kidded him about the next morning, but not 
much. almost seemed pleased. 

trust you gentlemen hold lady’s honor high esteem and won’t 
make anything mere slip virtue,” beamed. 

girl above suspicion,” Miff said. 

“That’s right,” said. 

left O’Reilly’s one day late July. Our agent booked farther 
the state another lake. But before left had laughed our way 
through whole pant leg Joe’s suit. the room over O’Reilly’s 
the day left, Joe cut off the other pant leg with pair shears 
and handed me. 

really miss you fellows,” said. “Here’s something take 
with you.” What really meant was, here’s something hope 
remember by. There was big, black silence. Miff turned around 
slowly from his packing, and for the first time Miff couldn’t say any- 
thing. suddenly knew, knew, that Joe had never been remem- 
bered anyone. Even the chick down there the beach would prob- 
ably forget him after the summer was over, and for some people not 
remembered meant remain some sort purgatory life, and 
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everyone had seen someone’s mind—at least God’s mind 
one else’s. Miff and didn’t have worry about that. The notes 
played our instruments every night seemed travel out over the 
treble knockings the glasses and the screams the people who never 
really listened and lodge permanently some vast ear the night. 
was sort clean relationship with things. And, that didn’t it, 
could always sit around with the rest the people the band and 
talk about how drunk got last night before the night caved in, and 
you never remembered exactly you got bed. But wasn’t that 
way with Joe. were the ones that would have remember him— 
that’s the way was. And Miff and felt the burden, little was. 

handed the pant leg the suit that Joe had cut off Miff. Miff 
wrapped newspaper and put the bottom his grip and finally 
mumbled some sort thanks. started carrying our stuff down the 
stairs, telling Joe we’d meet him the car. When left was cutting 
off the leg his red underwear wouldn’t show. 

Downstairs the girls were waiting. packed our instruments and 
clothes the Blue Beetle. called Miff’s car “the Blue Beetle” be- 
cause was blue and old and had window missing the back. The 
girls were acting differently because were leaving. The tinsel that 
had surrounded our lives that summer the beach and the bars 
the resort wasn’t there. They seemed less painted that morning. When 
kissed her there the sun with the people walking by, there was 
total but firm passivity her body that women will give out with 
such occasions like parting, and almost believed the tenderness 
the whole thing for the slightest moment, and didn’t matter that she’d 
down the beach the next night drinking gin with another bass 
player. Miff, usual, was goofing. was trying pinch his girl’s 
backside when Joe came down the stairs. had been right. His girl 
hadn’t shown up. She had already forgotten, and she knew Joe and the 
other two girls would there see off. Joe had trimmed his red 
underwear and looked like was wearing pair Bermuda shorts. 
They were supported his thin legs suspenders. His hat wasn’t 
straight across his forehead like wore the beginning summer, 
but thrown back like college boy might wear it. knew wanted 
say this that Miff and had helped him little fun. was Joe 
with the green pot suit, and that meant something Miff and me. 
had seen laugh until the tears came. shook hands and told him 
again back Labor Day because the agent had booked back 
O’Reilly’s for that weekend. only looked back once after the Blue 
Beetle pulled out. Joe was standing all alone the curb. The girls had 
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already gone into O’Reilly’s for early morning drink. Miff and 
didn’t talk for long time. read the road signs silently myself. 
Finally pulled over the side the road, and Miff reached back 


and opened his grip, unwrapping the newspaper from the pant leg 
Joe’s suit. 


“Don’t despair, we’re back,” Miff said. 
“Yah,” answered, “and will nothing but trouble for 
from now on. Just don’t drive the customers away with none 
your nonsense.” 

“Don’t worry, O’Reilly. just goofing,” Miff said. 

right,” said. were just goofing, and was fine day for 
it. had been driving all night, and, just before hit the town, the 
sun had come over the trees along the road. The first thing did when 
hit town was get the hot plate out the car and occupy our 
old room above O’Reilly’s. was scrambled eggs and peach marmalade 
time. Someone had stolen the plates that had been the cupboard 
ate off Harry James record that Miff had kept for the occasion. 
Marmalade kept dripping through the hole the center. 

play the thing again and see sounds any better,” 
Miff said, marmalade and eggs dripping his chin. 

The same people were down O’Reilly’s. had just given our 
third beer and were trying talk him into free one, and was 
telling him the story about how after Hercules had finished his thirteen 
labors was sent the hardest one all—that was try and get 
free beer out O’Reilly. walked over with package. 

“It’s for you,” said. was wrapped brown wrapping paper. 
opened and inside was green hat top green suit coat. 
Miff threw the paper over again and looked out the corner his 
eye see anyone had seen, and then remembered that anyone 
else was just funny-looking green hat. 

Miff said. 

“He left for you just before happened,” O’Reilly said. “He was 
sort crazy—like you guys sometimes—but was harmless guess, 
and the people—well, they used laugh him, let him drink beer 
the place.” 

“What happened?” asked. All night driving back had been 
thinking about the rest Joe’s suit because all had left was bit 
the cuff that Joe had given us. 

went out look the moon one night row boat. said 
wanted practice looking the man the moon—like you guys 
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taught him—and back town soon. The funeral’s this after- 
noon.” 


must smoked quarter Joe’s hat before took off for the 
cemetery, and only took few drags that stuff get high. was 
high when reached the cemetery gate the only thing could was 
lie down the grass and laugh. Everything just seemed too funny. 
Miff sat there and went hee-haw. Over one corner the cemetery 
two men were shoveling dirt. Way down small path, priest long 
robes was walking away from with black book under his arm. 
felt the first breeze autumn blow through the trees above the graves. 
couldn’t stop laughing. 

nice day for goofing,” finally said. 

was laughing hard. There were tears his eyes. 
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SPORTSMAN 


Perigrine falcon, 
lozenge-flecked leopard, 
pelting hartebeest and 
giraffes like marionettes, 
they are all challenge 
you can see why must 
aim gun, bare teeth, 
touch lucky medal, 
limp one foot and 

act peculiarly male 

yet transported 

with poetry. 


truly-true 
hunter, never for 
the kill, just for 
the sport and its Hemingway 
poses and rules, its 
hyena-close raptures. 

Aim anything 

but God, Mother Love, 
and soon there 

love on, smoke on, 

make your genitals proud. 


SPORTSMAN 


There’s there posing 
between longhorns, 
athwart bloodied spear 
and cleanly pepsodent 
polished fangs 

that’s with the grin 
remarkable solo, 
most colleagues are with 
their Maker again 
returned for bit 

repairs and refitting, 
possible reincarnation. 


That with 

inscription 

the center like 

loving cup, because 

kill for the sport 

and not for deplorable, 
deniable, fulfillable, 
incurable love. 

That higher than human 
smile for wife ever 
abeyance, but 
flat-heeled with rectitude. 


application the principle cooperation through selfishness— 
inherently operative nature—as rule mechanistic morality, the 
Golden Rule may have functional but philosophical doc- 
trine principle ethical conduct far inferior either frank 
and honest egotism, undiluted and unconditional altruism. is, 
fact, primitively unethical are heaven and hell their bribing 
menacing designs reward and punishment, and does not even ap- 
proach the candid simplicity and lucid depth the commandment: 
“Love thy neighbor thyself.” 
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THE EARLY JOYCE 


The fifteen short stories Dubliners have, Joyce told his publisher 
Grant Richards, “the odour ashpits and old weeds and offal.” Setting 
out write chapter the moral history” his country, Joyce had 
chosen Dublin for the scene because that city seemed him the 
center paralysis. When the publisher appeared less than en- 
thusiastic, Joyce warned him: seriously believe that you will retard 
the course civilization Ireland preventing the Irish people from 
having one good look themselves nicely-polished looking glass.” 

The special odor corruption which Joyce detected penetrates all 
the stories. All are about defeated people—men, women and children 
who lack the necessary intelligence emotion rise above their fail- 
ures. Yet all one way another are aware their shortcomings, and 
their pathetic flutterings against the nets that enclose them serve only 
illustrate the extent their frustrations and the degree their per- 
sonal degradation. But the fact their awareness unites all them 
with the central statement Portrait the Artist Young Man. 
The ability Stephen Dedalus escape from the environmental fac- 
tors his existence adumbrates series possible failures. Dubliners 
can, therefore, validly appreciated earlier examination the 
conditions that influenced the flight and escape Stephen Dedalus. 
The Portrait comparison illustrates the artistic disciplines 
tion, refinement and concentration, and the intensity and integrity that 
resulted from Joyce’s realization himself and his techniques. Both are 
works the naturalistic tradition. Most critics are willing regard the 
Portrait naturalistic novel with symbolistic overtones, but few 
would prepared grant Dubliners the peculiar regard which the 
word “symbolism” has come demand. Like the mother-in-law who 
came for week-end and stayed forever, the symbol sits the best criti- 
cal chair and wonders what the world coming to. Dubliners collec- 
tion epiphanies theological concept has become literary doctrine. 

Each the stories spiritual manifestation within the larger moral 
statement the book whole. The organic relationship story 
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story through the span childhood, adolescence, maturity and public 
life achieved not only reason the similarity theme but also 
pattern meaningful imagery and functional allusion. Joyce work- 
ing towards the symbolistic logic that informs the Portrait the Artist. 
few examples should make this clear. 

The opening story, “The Sisters,” published 1904, deals with the 
death unfrocked priest and indicates the resulting mild sense 
freedom experienced his two sisters and the child narrator. 
study Joyce himself from the point view the child. The author 
visualizing himself might have been had become priest. The 
priest has failed his vocation and this failure has resulted barren- 
ness for himself and the sisters, who have denied themselves personal 
liberty order serve him. 

These associated failures are represented various ways: explicitly 
conversation implicitly the image broken chalice, cloth boots 
trodden down all one side, the refusal wine and crackers, and the 
obliteration the vital colors red and green the priest’s clothes. Nor 
this all. The house the dead priest faces west and his name James 
Flynn, five-letter surname having the same central letter the name 
Joyce. 

the discarded manuscript Stephen Hero, the early draft the 
Portrait the Artist, Stephen Dedalus experiences acute perception 
Irish life when sees what calls those brick houses 
which seem the very incarnation Irish And the short 
story the boy narrator lives row houses “with brown 
imperturbable faces.” 

the final story “The living dead Irish life—all the 
imagery contributes that idea, whether expressed terms feelings 
opinions. The sisters, Kate and Julia Morkan, are giving their annual 
Christmas party which their nephew Gabriel Conroy master 
ceremonies. 

The conversation concentrates upon the past. The living are con- 
cerned with the dead and death itself present guest the party 
the person the ubiquitous Mr. Browne, who most attentive 
everyone and singles out Aunt Julia for special attention. introduces 
her the company Miss Julia Morkan, latest discovery When 
her niece wonders the Christmas pudding brown enough, says: 
“Well, hope, Miss Morkan...that I’m brown enough for you be- 
cause you know, I’m all When someone begins explain how 
the Cistercian monks Mount Melleray get two the morning 
and sleep their coffins, astonished and unable understand the 
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explanation. says: like that idea very much, but wouldn’t com- 
fortable spring bed them well coffin?” For him there 
scarcely any difference between the two. Mr. Browne fails see why 
the good monks should have sleep their coffins remind them- 
selves death. After all, death not that far away. 

The crowning scene this macabre situation comes after Gabriel 
Conroy’s speech honor the old ladies. All the guests stand and, 
with Mr. Browne leader, sing “Jolly Gay Fellows” unison, com- 
pletely unaware the ironic fact that the song originated the Holy 
Land song praise dead French crusader and that the party 
has become suspiciously like Irish wake—that peculiar mixture 
grief and gaiety. Appropriately enough, Aunt Kate makes “frank use” 
her handkerchief and even Aunt Julia seems moved. 

only Gabriel Conroy that any kind revelation comes. 
When discovers that boy once loved his wife well enough die for 
her, Conroy realizes the relative emptiness their own relationship 
and, extension, the futility his own life and the people around 
him. The famous last paragraph the book shows him losing his own 
identity the dissolving solidity world sinking beneath the falling 
flakes snow. “His soul swooned slowly heard the snow falling 
faintly through the universe and faintly falling like the descent their 
last end, upon all the living and the dead.” 

Joyce’s decision discard Stephen Hero understandable when one 
compares its flat narrative progression with the thematic virtuosity 
“The Dead.” The Portrait the other hand gathers the technical 
virtues worked out the short stories and succeeds reorganizing the 
same material around continuous and maturing central observer. 
Stephen Dedalus passes through and observes the passing childhood, 
adolescence and maturity, each stage and its corresponding observation 
being presented style evoked the mental and emotional growth 
the observer. 

this stage Stephen has rely indefinite feeling special 
vocation which lead him beyond the conventional aims his class. 
His vagueness and indecision are analogous the weak attitudes 
many characters Dubliners, who know there way out their par- 
alysis but are unable take the necessary steps. What distinguishes 
Stephen his resolute loyalty the vocation feels and later under- 
stands being especially his, the vocation art. Not that his progress 
from childhood young manhood direct development towards 
foreseeable future. All that distinguishes Stephen child the fact 
that “baby is, the alien progeny the nest. Writers 
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are born, not made. This much Stephen brings with him into the world. 
From now has define the world for himself. 

The famous opening section the book summation the move- 
ment the whole story. Baby Stephen the world through all 
the senses. discovers rhythm and song and makes his first poem. His 
dawning consciousness proceeds outward, organizing the world place 
and time, discovering desirable object, until suddenly experience be- 
comes hostile and there swift recurrence self. The conflict that 
his inner self imposes upon him produces inevitable suffering 
follows one false trail after another the recurrent belief that has 
discovered his proper goal. Forced nature upon the road self- 
discovery, constantly fails realize that this not the way all 
flesh and that immersion any social group digression, not dis- 
covery. 

Emotional attachments are avoided—parents, boy companions, 
girl friends. Stephen condemned exile all levels human re- 
sponse. When capable expressing objective, intellectual 
awareness his condition, says: will not serve that which 
longer believe, whether call itself home, fatherland, 
church and will try express myself some mode life art 
freely can and wholly can, using for defence the only 
arms allow myself—silence, exile and cunning.... This race and 
this country and this life produced shall try express myself 
You talk nationality, language, religion. shall try 


Any this would easy enough show the book were written 
completely the naturalistic manner. But the abandonment Stephen 
Hero was the signal for change techniques. The fact that the 
the Portrait marks the development human being itself 
indicative new approach writing. The sense immediacy and 
intimacy experienced successive generations undergraduates 
they gaze into this nicely-polished looking glass and discover fascinat- 
ingly accurate reflections their own complications accounted for 
much the communication emotion and attitude through word 
order, imagery and suggestive sound, the adolescent posturings 
and priggish rationalizations the archetype. 

“Once upon time and very good time was there was moocow 
coming down along the road and this moocow that was coming along 
the road met nicens little boy named baby 

This, the opening sentence the book, presenting experience 
myth, seeks soothe the child the very sound the words, the 
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flow sentences, parallel and repetitive incantation. Yet the child 
has encounter experience life the world hidden within the 
story. nicens little boy named baby tuckoo” apparent contra- 
diction that reveals the futility the intention and the fatality its 
object. The bird imagery carried right through the book the 
confrontation Stephen his muse the form bird-like girl and 
the invocation the winged artificer whose name bears. one 
those concentrated allusions that Joyce was particularly expert 
evoking, moocow and tuckoo reinforce each other—the cuckoo being 
the bird that lays her eggs another bird’s nest and the unmentioned 
cowbird being blackbird with similar peculiarity and fondness for 
cows. 

the conventional opening, with the traditional stylization the 
story-teller and the customary baby-talk any fond parent, become 
this book condensed allegory. Joyce things are seldom only what 
they seem, but once seen they must seen again. The descriptive ad- 
jective “nicens,” once given the child, accepted and put use. 
Only utilizing can become aware its connotation. Only 
physical and mental growth can discover its limitations. Thus his 
developing consciousness distinguishes the parents: “his mother had 
nicer smell than his father.” When boy school uses slightly vulgar 
expression Stephen, still immersed and conditioned the world 
childhood, meditates was not nice expression. His mother had 
told him not speak with the rough boys the college. Nice mother! 
She was nice mother but she was not nice when she cried.” The 
adjective quickly becomes monotonous the reader but nevertheless 
functioning within the verbal logic the book, expressing Stephen’s 
limited powers description and discrimination and showing him, 
always, coming grips with experience the best possible means 
his power. The adjective soon fades out use replaced ma- 
turer signs—other adjectives, other sounds. The color yellow, for ex- 
ample, equated with unpleasant experience false vocations—yellow 
football boots, yellow candles around coffin, yellow waistcoats 
wealthier students, yellow caravans coming bring the family 
poorer home, yellow gasflames the brothel quarter, the yellow faces 
clerics. each case the color associated with something from 
which Stephen has turn. The same true the adjective “weary” 
its adverb. The combination red, black, and white has similar 
function, whether betokened red-faced priest with his white collar 
and black garb the dark hair and rosy complexion and white dress 
E.C., the wrong girl for Stephen. the same time there combina- 
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tion “good” colors being worked out, the white, gold, blue, and ivory 
the Blessed Virgin. These, when joined with red and green, the colors 
which dominate the earlier section the book (until the violent quarrel 
the Christmas dinner separates them), represent the complete ful- 
fillment Stephen’s search. When meets the girl, standing birdlike 
midstream, gazing out sea, all significant color around him; all 
weariness falls away. emerald trail seaweed her legs. Her 
clothes are white and blue, and there red flush her face. The 
virgin’s colors and green and red are suffused with the bird imagery 
that has been given parallel development throughout the book. 


girl stood before him midstream: alone and still, gazing 
out sea. She seemed like one whom magic had changed into 
the likeness strange and beautiful seabird. Her long slen- 
der bare legs were delicate crane’s and pure save where 
emerald trail seaweed had fashioned itself sign upon 
the flesh. Her thighs, fuller and soft-hued ivory, were bared 
almost the hips where the white fringes her drawers were 
like feathering white down. Her slate-blue skirts were kilted 
boldly about her waist and dovetailed behind her. Her bosom 
was bird’s, soft and slight, slight and soft the breast 
some dark-plumaged dove. But her long hair was and 
girlish, and touched with the wonder mortal beauty, her 
face. 


Perhaps the simplest way describe what Joyce trying achieve 
quote from the theory literature which Stephen Dedalus delivers 
when elaborates upon his own scholastic theories art. 
says, “is the first formal esthetic relation part part any es- 
thetic whole esthetic whole its parts any part the 
try understand their nature and, having understood it, try slowly 
and humbly and constantly express, press out again from the gross 
earth what brings forth, from sound and shape and color which are 
the prison gates our soul, image the beauty have come 
understand—this art.” 

Yeats had the same idea, the source both writers being the French 
symbolists, who preferred suggestion and evocation description and 
sought harmonious interaction among images, rhythm and sound. For 
Baudelaire nature was repository symbols, which not only had 
transcendental values but could transmute sensory impressions 
magic interchange. The relationship Arthur Symons both Yeats 
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and Joyce itself indicative the trend the times. Nor should 
overlooked that George Moore, who with Joyce the founder 
modern Irish prose, one time another regarded himself pre- 
imagist, and impressionist. The kind symbolistic flexibility and 
richness toward which Joyce worked was expressed Yeats much 
the same way the Portrait. “All sounds, all colors, all forms, either 
because their pre-ordained energies because long association, 
evoke indefinable and yet precise when sound and 
colour and form are musical relation, beautiful relation one an- 
other, they become were one sound, one colour, one form, and 
evoke emotion that made out their distinct evocations and yet 
one emotion.” 

When this translated into creative activity the result the Portrait, 
which rehandles the subject matter the short stories Dubliners 


and evidences fuller treatment the stylistic experimentation under- 
taken within their smaller compass. 
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GLADYS FLAMME 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


love, cannot summon now the image your face 
holds 

though have seen often 

the full light windows dreamed through 

morning after morning woke 

sure sense the sun’s rising 

nor conjure with words 

the intimate delineation hands 

full light, nor the heart’s tenses. 

cannot see how was you walked once, when you 
came, 

through foot-tangling roots the stunted trees 

world where stood, morning’s chance, 

window you could look out from 

nor when was, the sun’s eclipse, 

window darkened, image got lost the dark. 

love, nowhere’s cage now bird memory 
sleeps 

unawakened the sunless dead, 

but the marginal reaches the senses 

where the will breaks, 

beyond labyrinth stumbling wood, hear, 

hear how the wind rises night’s edge. 


FELIX ANSELM 


OBJECTIONS SUSTAINED 


There nothing new under the sun. But everything unprecedented. 


Original Sin: And the sixth day God created Adam. And blew 
the breath life into his nostrils, and Adam sneezed, opened his eyes, 
and said, me!” has apologized for living ever since. 


life couldn’t better, wouldn’t bad. 


could understand man’s committing suicide because he’s tired not 
living. 


The tragic exemplified person’s coming grief because acts 
according his character the triste his coming grief because 
untrue himself. The tragic character fulfils his destiny the triste 
one evades it. 


make ourselves what are made make us. 


Those who know best what live on, usually know least what live 
for, and (alas) vice versa. 


The Bible the source book atheism for unbeliever, while be- 
liever will draw religious convictions from atheistic tract. 


The effects money are greatest where lacking. 
“Getting even” usually means descending. 
Property breeds propriety. 


do-gooder usually man who wants do-gooder, not man 
who wants good. 


Some people dislike for the worst they bring out us. 


Christmas shopping leaves each year with severe case Santa- 
claustrophobia. 


“a 


HAROLD WITT 


HER GRADUAL FACE 


Her gradual face like slavic snow 

falling fur, and wise adages 

her eyes smile soft linguistics which glow 
old loves, odd hurts, repeated tragedies. 

swan upon her voice moves the flow 

foreign waters flickering under willow 

gifted girl the mist ago 

still dreams beside sleep’s foaming pillow. 
Today she seems exile, hair coiled high, 


clowning countess who has pawned her pride— 


her humor gives flavor delight 

Chekhovian somberness otherwise 

and makes her loneliness American— 

the ambiguous mixture crowded isolation. 


JOHN FRIEDMAN 


SUR NOEL, MORTE SAISON 


For twelve days sold trees the foot-length 
Sold their burning oxen Zeus. 

Rust the needles cheated the Twelfth-night 
Till this night their green strength 

They are loved and hung the firelight, 

With medals tin and the thin glass balls 

their elegant arms down the nails. 

Now the tree-lot, night falls 

Where the boughs had waltzed the windy room 
And Christmas trees, the season fails, 

Lie like turkeys butchered their plumes. 
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REVOLT THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Sociological Imagination, Wright Mills. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 234. $6.00. 


Wright Mills the Angry Young Man American social science. 
Like many another our generation, Mills destructively bril- 
liant, exceptionally acute his analysis our implicit value-systems, 
and arrogant his intellectual imperialism. His merciless charges 
against the social science Establishment, including the government 
agencies and private foundations that are sources research support, 
make fascinating reading for those the sociological know, but they 
must appear outsiders childish gossip and much public washing 
dirty linen. 

However useful anger may psychological preparation the 
organism for action, can never itself suffice initiator crea- 
tive human behavior. For anger alone directionless and provides 
definition goals and ends pursued. Mills’s book, like earlier 
one Pitirim Sorokin fads and foibles sociology, provides ample 
ammunition for those who would abandon the social science enterprise 
altogether. This not Mills’s intention, for believes that the proper 
formulation the problems social science provides the only chance 
“to make reason democratically relevant human affairs free 
society.” 

Because Mills mad many people for many things, 
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hard formulate simply what this book about. Here his own 
formulation, presented the context demonstration how any idea 
book can reduced sentence “What are the social sciences 
all about They ought about man and society and sometimes they 
are. They are attempts help understand biography and history, 
and the connections the two variety social structures.” This 
statement obviously requires fuller explanation. this era uneasi- 
ness and indifference, when issue our times World War Three, 
human progress and survival depend upon our ability cultivate the 
sociological imagination, most needed quality mind.” The socio- 
logical imagination the capacity grasp history and biography and 
the relations and intersections between the two within society. de- 
mands awareness the idea social structure the context within 
which public issues arise and terms which they must analyzed. 
Moreover requires the capacity shift from one perspective an- 
other—from the political the psychological; from examination 
single family comparative assessment the national budgets the 
world from the theological school the military establishment from 
considerations oil industry studies contemporary poetry.” 

Alas, says Mills, much that goes the name sociology and social 
science involves abdication the responsibility employ this socio- 
logical imagination meeting head-on the central issues our day. 
the one hand, there are “grand theorists” the Talcott Parsons 
variety. Their obscure, unintelligible, and futile theorizing terms 
fantastically polysyllabified conceptual scheme delivers them from any 
concern with political and economic institutions. Mills proposes get 
them down from their “useless heights.” 

the other hand, there are those like Paul Lazarsfeld who also 
withdraw from the essential tasks social science either busying 
themselves with empirical studies contemporary social facts scat- 
tered and unrelated nature cultivating methodological considera- 
tions for their own sake. These practitioners “abstracted empiricism” 
waste their talent media research, public opinion polling, studies 
voting behavior counts outhouses. Some become methodological 
virtuosi, devoted improved techniques and devices for the more exact 
study social trivia. 

These two dominant tendencies social science, Mills contends, 
inhibit our learning too much about man and society, “‘the first formal 
and cloudy obscurantism, the second formal and empty ingenuity.” 

would futile attempt point point evaluation Mills’s 
critiques. Rational analysis not effective antidote irrational 
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anger. general, Mills’s criticisms are either old-hat give forth 
strong odor dead-cat beating. Practically everything says about 
Parsons, for example, has been said earlier and better others. One 
need only compare Mills’s chapter with the incisive and informed review 
Parsons’ Social that Ellsworth Faris prepared for the 
American Sociological Review 1953. 

Without doubt, there are difficulties Parsons’ theoretical formula- 
tions, but the fact remains that many social scientists, and even psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists have found his ideas stimulating and suggestive 
and adaptable their own research interests and needs. They have 
found the positive elements these theoretical constructs and have 
exploited them creatively. convinced that more progress can 
made social science such applications than the fruitless disci- 
plinary masochism which Mills indulges. 

the positive side, Mills offers several general propositions which 
would characterize, use one his own favorite phrases, “well- 
known textbook sociology.” These include such statements as: “What 
social science properly about the human variety, which consists 
all the social worlds which men have lived, are living, and might 
live science deals with problems biography, history, and 
their intersections within social are not always 
interested what their idea some ‘human 
nature’ common man man violation the social and historical 
specilicity that careful work the human studies requires “Men are 
free make history, but some men are much freer than others.” These 
viewpoints provide Mills with framework for his discussions rea- 
son, freedom, and politics. most social scientists, all has familiar 
ring. 

appendix intellectual craftsmanship, addressed apparently 
the beginning social science student, Mills describes his own style 
This has obviously served Mills well creative social scientist 
and should grateful that has made his secrets d’atelier available 
others. What object the suggestion that this the only legiti- 
mate work-style social science. advocate the human variety, 
Mills should the first encourage diversities scientific styles 
work. Science, Percy Bridgman once said, what fact scientists do, 
and the attempt impose single pattern work habits would 
stultifying indeed. There can room for intellectual imperialism 
scientific activities. 

This imperialism and the arrogance that accompanies seriously 
limit the effectiveness Mills’s volume essay social science 
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criticism. What gall man must have able write follows: 
“When disagree with what writes non-mathematical language, 
know because mistaken, for one always knows what 
saying and hence just where has gone 
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OUR NATION: THE ROOT CULTURE 


The Americans: The Colonial Experience, Daniel Boorstin. 
New York, Random House, 1958, 434 pp. 


During the past few years numerous attempts have been made 
delineate America’s distinctive characteristics and account for their 
origins. Two such books are David Potter’s People Plenty, which 
has its thesis the idea that economic abundance was major factor 
determining the American character, and Louis Hartz’s Liberal Tradi- 
tion America, which finds that the absence feudal period our 
past has had great impact our development people and nation. 

Daniel Boorstin, whose reputation outstanding scholar has 
been firmly established such books The Science the 
Law, The Lost World Thomas Jefferson, and The Genius Ameri- 
can Politics, has added another volume this list, the first pro- 
jected three-volume work. The Americans unique because de- 
voted entirely the “Colonial Experience,” and because Boorstin’s 
approach pluralistic. 

What Boorstin trying do? When the English settlers waded 
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ashore Jamestown and Plymouth, “never had Promised Land 
looked more unpromising. But within century and half—even before 
the American Revolution—this forbidding scene had become one 
the more ‘civill’ parts the world. The large outlines new civiliza- 
tion had been drawn.” The question Boorstin attempts answer 
“How did happen?” 

The answer organized into four parts Book One, “The Vision and 
the Reality,” contains essays the Puritans Massachusetts Bay, the 
Quakers Pennsylvania, the philanthropists Georgia, and the trans- 
planters Virginia. The author’s intent here “illustrate how 
dreams made Europe—the dreams the zionist, the perfectionist, 
the philanthropist, and the transplanter—were dissipated trans- 
formed the American reality.” 

Book Two, “Viewpoints and Institutions,” Boorstin discusses the 
development American temper, education, medicine, and science. 
Book Three, “Language and the Printed Word,” devotes con- 
sideration the beginning American style reading,” and ex- 
plains “how American printing-presses came serve American needs.” 
Book Four, traces the origin American practices “Warfare 
and Diplomacy.” 

Boorstin’s general thesis that understanding many the charac- 
teristics that distinguish America today must begin with study the 
colonial experience, for the roots modern America lie deep our 
past. This theme well illustrated the first section, the most im- 
portant and the most interesting chapters. The Puritans came 
New England convinced that they possessed the one and only true re- 
ligion. They were destined build God’s kingdom earth lesson 
and beacon others. their new environment Puritans were less 
concerned with religious dogma and political theory than they were 
with “platforms, programs action, and schemes 

While Puritans had blueprint for their society its religious 
aspects, they were not utopians bent tearing the social fabric 
and destroying the style life they had left behind them England. 
Boorstin concludes that the Puritans exerted such strong influence 
American civilization because they denied their utopianism religion 
and because new land they were able combine their “tradition,” 
and “theology,” with “the problems the new world” develop 
practical, compromising, conservative frame mind. 

Englishmen who settled had 
similar impact American development because they were never com- 
mitted utopian scheme. They were mainly interested realizing 
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English ideals and conditions, but they were wise enough modify 
their goals and adapt their methods their new conditions. Leaders 
the Old Dominion were from the outset practical, and conservative. 
“What makes them American,” writes Boorstin, “was not what they 
sought but what they accompished.” 

While the Quakers came America equipped like the Puritans with 
blueprint for new society, their influence upon America has been far 
less significant. This failure Boorstin attributes desire for mar- 
trydom, “preoccupation with the purity their own souls,” un- 
compromising refusal take oaths, adherence the doctrine 
pacificism, and passion for perfection. 

The promoters the colony Georgia also began their enterprise 
with clear goal mind, and detailed plan achieve it. contrast 
the Puritans and the Virginians they failed become living force 
America because they possessed “frame mind which stifled the 
spontaneity and experimental spirit which were the real spiritual wealth 
America.” The failure the early years Georgia philanthropic 
enterprise explained the refusal the leaders adapt their plan 
the American experience. ““The Georgia project was not abandoned 
because its settlers had found America unpromising but, the con- 
trary, because what its settlers wanted was opportunity—with all its 
risks—and what they were given was plan.” This episode, writes 
Boorstin, “is clue the success other forms community 
America.” 

What Boorstin seems saying these first four essays that 
the Puritans Massachusetts Bay and the settlers Virginia the 
one hand, and the Quakers Pennsylvania and the philanthropists 
Georgia the other, represent the major and minor themes Amer- 
ican history. The first stems from the conviction that the existing 
society worth preserving, and that change should approached 
tentatively and carefully. Change should arise from within the society, 
should reflect practical needs, and should not response desire 
achieve some abstract ideal. This attitude was held Virginians 
when they arrived America. was adopted the Puritans within 
generation settlement. 

The minor theme American history represented Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers and Georgia philanthropists. the belief that 
ideal society, infinitely superior any that exists, worth fighting 
for. Faith new and better world meant that concessions could 
made practical necessity. Better that the goal should sacrificed 
than that the means attain should violate the declared principles 
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the citizens. For the Quakers and the founders Georgia there 

The remainder the book attempt show how particular 
areas colonial life the Puritan Virginia attitude became the dominant 
theme American development, and implication, set the tone for all 
our history. suspect that the working out this theme the con- 
flict between the ideal and the practical will continued the coming 
volumes. 

The thesis Book Two, “Viewpoints and Institutions,” illustrates 
the point. “The most fertile novelty the New World was not its 
climate, its plants, its animals, its minerals, but its new concept 
knowledge.” True Americans early developed the attitude that knowl- 
edge was derived from experience, and that was produced not 
few philosophers but the great mass the population through the 
study natural history. This concept knowledge, says Boorstin, has 
been more influential than any other invention. 

Boorstin’s approach the study our colonial period internal. 
argues against the tendency many writers search for the origin 
American ideas, institutions, and practices the writings intel- 
lectuals England and Europe. suggests that their true origin was 
America. Americans accepted only those ideas from abroad that seemed 
have been confirmed their daily experience. Two examples will 
suffice illustrate this view. Boorstin points out that Americans, like 
Europeans, had developed idea progress the 18th century. But 
whereas Europe small intellectual elite “arrived the idea pro- 
gress devious and painful intellectual paths,” the great mass the 
Americans accepted the idea result every-day experience. Pro- 
gress America was the same way that the political 
doctrines the Declaration Independence were 

His discussion the development American higher education 
another example this thesis. finds the explanation for the present 
non-academic control our institutions higher learning the colon- 
ial experience. the 17th century Americans were uncertain who 
had the legal right establish colleges, with the result that colleges 
were founded many colonies. This prevented educational monopolies 
such existed England the continent. Non-academic control 
American colleges, explains, less anyone’s wisdom 
foresight than sheer necessity and America’s nakedness insti- 
tutions.” 

Another American phenomenon, the college President, was one 
the products community control American colleges. Many other 
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features American higher education, some which have come under 
severe attack recently, Boorstin finds also grew out our colonial 
experience: for example, “diffusion” rather than “advancement” 
learning; emphasis upon quantity graduates rather than quality; 
greater respect for practical than for theoretical training. Present day 
reformers our educational system might well read and ponder what 
Boorstin has say this subject. 

interesting section entitled Limits American Science,” 
Boorstin attempts “discover the limits American culture the 
colonial age...” the fundamental sciences America did not shine, 
although did produce few men note such John Winthrop IV, 
David Rittenhouse, and, course, Benjamin Franklin. Franklin’s suc- 
cess physics Boorstin explains “illustrated the triumph naiveté 
over learning.” Franklin had possessed profound understanding 
Newtonian physics, had been abreast scientific progress 
Europe, might not have made his experiments with electricity that 
resulted important scientific discovery. 

Professor Boorstin writes for the general audience, practice far too 
few historians engage in. This does not mean that scholars can afford 
ignore what has say. is, however, less interested exploring 
new ground—although there evidence his book that has—than 

Some colonial historians feel that not know enough about the 
colonial period, particularly the early decades the 18th century, 
attempt full-scale interpretation. inclined share this feeling. 
But with the materials hand, Boorstin does admirable job. Subse- 
quent attempts interpretation the colonial experience must take 
his treatment into account. And his critical bibliography such excel- 
lence that might well published separately, supplement 
Louis the American Historical Association’s new series 
historiographical pamphlets summarizing recent research and inter- 
pretations particular fields history. 

—MACK THOMPSON 
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CONRAD: DRAMATIC SYMBOLIST 


The Thunder and the Sunshine. Jerry Allen. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 


The Sea Dreamer: Definitive Biography Joseph Conrad. Gér- 
ard Jean-Aubry. Translated Helen Sebba. Doubleday Com- 
pany. $4.50. 


Conrad the Novelist. Albert J.Guerard. Harvard University Press. 
$5.50. 


Joseph Conrad and His Characters: Study Six Novels. Rich- 
ard Curle. Heineman. $3.75. 


Complaining Barrett Clark 1918 that his work was not 
properly understood either his readers his critics, Conrad defined 
his symbolist view art and inadvertently explained why his work has 
been variously interpreted ind misinterpreted our century: 
work art very seldom limited one exclusive meaning and not 
necessarily tending definite conclusion. And this for the reason that 
the nearer approaches art, the more acquires symbolic character.” 
The rich suggestiveness his best works accounts, perhaps, both for 
the early misunderstanding, when his tales adventure sea and his 
gorgeous prose style blinded most readers their deeper meaning, 
and for the lively critical interest today which finds his works 
significant preoccupation with complex and profound moral problems. 
And because these best works not tend toward any definite con- 
clusion they remain, works art, mysteries, many aspects 
his life and personality also. 

Only for Richard Curle, who reminds how long and how well 
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knew Conrad, can these mysteries left alone. Joseph Conrad and 
His Characters stands late testament his devotion the author 
and six his works: Lord Jim, Nostromo, The Secret Agent, 
Under Western Eyes, Chance, and Victory. Although these are not 
necessarily Conrad’s favorite six, since The Nigger the Narcissus, 
Heart Darkness, Typhoon, and Shadow Line are omitted, they are 
certainly his most ambitious works. From them Mr. Curle has selected 
thirty-two characters describe, lifting them from their contexts and 
discussing them they were living people. The approach startling 
its simplicity. 

Unfortunately, Richard Curle’s treatment Conrad’s characters 
not critical but appreciative, not interpretative but explicative. 
attempt made trace their originals, or, where the originals are 
known, study Conrad’s skill transforming them into fictional 
entities, make distinctions between successes and failures. 
true that does not consider all Conrad’s characters well drawn some, 
like Martin Decoud and Antonia Avellanos Nostromo, lack 
inner glow, that throbbing individuality which other the principal 
actors this novel display superbly.” But confesses that these 
opinions are purely personal and does not attempt support them. 
all said, what appeals any particular reader may 
beyond precise argument.” 

Other opinions are left similarly unsupported. Jim, novel, 
does not stand high did, although the earlier part, the part meant 
originally short story, splendid ever.” And Marlow: 
“But Marlow, his special niche, does not present psychological prob- 
lems, and, emphasize again, does not belong the inner substance 
these stories.” 

friend and champion Conrad, and author the first book- 
length study his work (Joseph Conrad: Study. New York: 
Doubleday, 1914) Richard Curle entitled these opinions. states 
them modestly, even admits that his work misses the finer significance 
these novels—their power, their beauty, their ordered pattern, the 
inner core their atmosphere.” has not altered his image Conrad 
romantic realist, creator atmosphere, and stylist, the school 
Stevenson, admired above all for his “rare insight and marvel- 
lous mastery description.” 

Where are the disturbing explorations inner consciousness, 
moral dilemma, man’s will and destiny Where are Conrad’s ideas 
master viewer life, his preoccupation with themes fidelity and 
betrayal, guilt and remorse? Where, short, are the mysteries, the 
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subtleties, the ironies, that distinguish Conrad from such writer 
Stevenson? Perhaps Mr. Curle hampered the approach has 
chosen. Lifting the characters one one out the imagined world 
novel, and discussing their actions and their relation other char- 
acters—this procedure too often misses the mystery, reduces every- 
thing the simple and even banal. For example, concerning Schom- 
berg’s desire for Lena, writes: 


The harassed Lena, stunned the urgent violence the 
whispered words, was beside herself with disgust and fear. 
Already utterly desolate her forlorn situation, she abhored 
this beast man, creepingly alert snatch his chance 
panted declarations, and was her awful sense being 
hemmed every side that made her ready confide 
such utterly different type man Heyst. 


Such explication, the language melodrama, loses Conrad’s art. 
Like many Conrad’s early critics Mr. Curle took too much heart 
Conrad’s famous but misleading statement that his task was before 
all, make you see.” Joseph Conrad and His Characters, least, 
does not show that ever understood Conrad’s firm reproof, 
letter dated April 24, 1922: ever occur you, dear Curle, 
that knew what was doing leaving the facts life and even 
tales the background Explicitness, dear fellow, fatal the 
glamour all artistic work, robbing all suggestiveness, destroying 
all illusion.” 

For Professor Guerard, his Conrad the Novelist, the sugges- 
tive and symbolic character Conrad’s fiction that gives special 
distinction. avoid explicitness, observes, Conrad resorted nu- 
merous techniques evasion and evocation which “became conscious 
and deliberate means controlling the reader’s responses, manipu- 
lating his feelings. And this what sets Conrad apart from any earlier 
English novelist: his creation conflict the reader, and his fine 
control that conflict.” 

What were these conflicts? They were Conrad’s own. most in- 
teresting first chapter entitled ““The Journey Within” Guerard exam- 
ines five works “spiritual autobiography.” regards these works: 
“Youth,” “Heart Darkness,” “The Secret Sharer,” Smile 
Fortune,” and The Shadow Line, far more reliable than the formal 
autobiographical works such Personal Record and The Mirror 
the Sea, his letters, enabling the critic approach understand- 
ing the “real” Conrad—admitting, course, that this Conrad 
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irrecoverable the Hardy the “real” Gide. Lineaments 
Conrad’s complex and divided personality are found these 
five works number inner conflicts, and these indicate clearly his 
deep preoccupation with order and anarchy co-existing state 
tension—a deep commitment order, whether sea captain writer, 
kept strain strong sympathy for anarchy the outlaw the 
unconscious. The captains these stories are subjected dramatic 
ordeals, “moral ‘tests’ menaced community and soulless unmoral 
cosmos” which conduct them, and us, into moral world where the 
issues are ambiguous paradoxical, and where are driven self- 
analysis and self-discovery. “The Secret Sharer,” “Heart 
Darkness,” and The Shadow Line, the ordeal takes the symbolic form 
the night journey, descent into the dark unknown the self 
society which harrowing that human capacities are strained the 
breaking point. Conrad’s conclusion, says Guerard, that “we cannot 
good seamen, alone with our ships, until have faced out, recog- 
nized, and subdued those selves which interfere with seamanship 
action). cannot achieve wholesome integration the personality 
until have made the archetypal journey into self.” 

That this psychological interpretation according the gospel 
Jung perfectly clear. Conrad conceived astute observer 
human character, the conflicts and divisions human personality 
had the power not only rendering these conflicts dramatically and 
symbolically but also uncovering these same similar conflicts with- 
the reader, bringing the reader into the story itself and effecting 
him the same sort therapy being effected the protagonist. 
The new catharsis! with Lawrence (and Aeschylus) these 
psychoanalytic conclusions were not drawn from reading the 
Freudian Jungian gospel but from earlier and deeply hidden influ- 
ences the development the Conrad. 

the objection that such interpretation ignores Conrad’s art 
Guerard replies, his discussion “The Secret Sharer,” that its 
artistic excellence lies “its having conveyed much human material 
briefly and with such absolute authenticity.” his second chapter, 
“The Discovery Fictional World,” traces Conrad’s development 
writer through some the early stories: Outpost Pro- 
gress” and “The Lagoon,” and his first two novels, Almayer’s Folly 
and Outcast the Islands. these Conrad was groping for people 
and circumstances through which could express his basic interest, 
and also for the right point view, the auctorial stance from which 
could best observe them and present them the reader. 
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Despite the brilliant qualities these early works, the Malayan 
materials proved uncongenial, and Conrad turned, The Nigger 
the and Lord Jim the open sea. found, too, that 
could not employ successfully either the point view the omni- 
scient author, narrating directly the third person, the literal inter- 
ior monologue. gradually developed “ironic restrospective 
distance and exploited his temperamental evasiveness,” which enabled 
him achieve the condition art. 

The remainder the book devoted analyses The Nigger 
the “Narcissus,” Lord Jim, and Nostromo “experimental early mas- 
terpieces,” The Secret Agent and Under Western studies 
anarchy marking the beginning serious decline Conrad’s powers, 
and Chance and Victory sentimental failures. For Guerard, The 
Nigger and Lord Jim are symbolist studies identification. Jim 
perhaps the first major novel solidly built true intuitive under- 
standing sympathetic identification psychic process, and 
process which may operate both consciously and less than consciously.” 
drama moral ambiguity, involving and implicating the reader 
Marlow implicated, Jim’s moral dilemma. The second half 
the novel, far from being superfluous, not only well-knit the first 
but vitally necessary complement it, for Jim, having leaped 
from the Patna into sea guilt and shame, compelled try climb 
out again. Has Jim, going his death, committed another desertion, 
this time living woman celebrate his pitiless wedding with 
shadowy ideal This not answered the novel. 

Nostromo, “Conrad’s greatest creative achievement,” nevertheless 
“one the most uneven the great English novels,” exposing Con- 
rad’s reluctance handle prolonged dramatic action, exhibiting his 
conflicting desires obfuscate and clarify, but extraordinarily rich 
wisdom, its deeply pessimistic meditations history, politics, 
human motivation. There particularly good discussion Martin 
Decould who his want faith himself and others points ahead 
Axel Heyst Victory. The themes exploitation and misrule, 
revolution and counter-revolution will resumed the two novels 
anarchy. 

There almost too enthusiastic agreement among Conrad’s re- 
cent critics the phenomenon his decline. With the exception 
The Shadow Line, the work after 1912 found progressively 
inferior. Its chief symptoms are weakening the imagination, result- 
ing the deterioration his prose, and the replacement his tragic 
sense individual moral failure existential world sentimental 
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and “normal” ethic. Though these are evident Chance, Victory 
the chief offender, perhaps because has long been general favor- 
ite. Guerard calls “one the worst novels for which high claims have 
ever been made critics standing,” and says the time has come 
drop from the Conrad canon. The Arrow Gold and Suspense 
the young heroes “think and behave like tired old men.” The images 
weariness betray Conrad’s “physical and mental fatigue.” One may note 
passing that sort critic’s pathetic fallacy ascribe the attri- 
butes fictional persons their creator. But there doubt that 
Conrad was tired and sick during his last years, and that this 
plus the success had last won made difference his writing. The 
difference, however, was merely change agonies, from severe self- 
doubts, tormenting lack confidence his artistic ability, mental 
exhaustion. tired thinking,” wrote 1921, mean think- 
ing purpose and away from reality—as daily task.” 

Conrad’s grossest failure, for Professor Guerard, philosophcial. 
Because his best work built “out conflict, anxiety, fear,” the 
work tragic pessimist whose understanding our inner problems 
infinitely rewarding. But Victory, where resolved these conflicts 
into ringing statement faith life, belied the conviction his 
earlier work. “...his turn ‘normality’ was stultifying.” Guerard 
writes, example exists glaring warning the novelist 
who, today any age, tries make himself into ‘affirmative’ 
writer. The betrayed imagination will The statement dis- 
heartening. Not only was Conrad’s genius apparently unequal the 
task going beyond pessimism symbolic statement convincing 
faith, but too, our troubled time, must prefer tragedy because 
seems truer. Professor Guerard perfectly right asserting that 
the disturbing and perplexing novels that move most—those that 
bear the mark Conrad’s unique insight into the human condition 
guilt, and isolation, and inner conflicts. 

Conrad the Novelist substantial critical work and distinct im- 
provement the same author’s earlier Joseph Conrad (New Direc- 
tions, 1947), but not definitive work. Professor Guerard may 
change his mind again. Nor Gérard Jean-Aubry’s The Sea Dreamer: 
Definitive Biography Joseph Conrad really definitive. The assertive 
title not, originally his. The work translation his Vie Conrad 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1947). 

Moreover, his “Foreword,” Guerard admits gaps his account 
which hopes later students Conrad’s life will fill. They have been 
doing so. The account is, nevertheless, clear, concise, and, the 
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whole, authoritative one. Indeed all students Conrad are indebted 
Jean-Aubry for his earlier Joseph Conrad Life and Letters vols., 
New York: Doubleday, 1927) which has stood for generation the 
richest source facts about Conrad’s life and still contains the largest 
collection his letters. Based this, The Sea Dreamer follows essen- 
tially the same plan, provides some additions and corrections and more 
extensive quotations from Conrad’s works, and, except for excerpts, 
omits the letters. More now known about that still mysterious pericd 
from 1874 1878 when Conrad was Marseilles, gun-running for the 
Carlist cause. And Mr. Jocelyn Baines’s rediscovery letter written 
Thaddeus Bobrowski Stephen 1879 poses the ques- 
tion whether Conrad did fight duel with the American named Blunt 
(as described The Arrow Gold and Jean-Aubry believes) 
whether his wound was not rather self-inflicted, the result un- 
successful attempt suicide. 

The enigma Conrad’s Marseilles period involves not only the ques- 
tion the duel. not know where lived, who many his 
friends were. first went sea from Marseilles, and made his short 
visit Central and South America, about which too little known. Mr. 
Baines has cast some doubt the connection between Conrad’s smug- 
gling activities and the Carlist action Spain, which now needs further 
investigation. Above all, who was the young woman Conrad appar- 
ently knew and fell love with, whom The Arrow Gold names 
Dona Rita Lastaola? Professor Guerard calls her “one Conrad’s 
very few heroines worth listening to.” Jean-Aubry was never able 
discover her real name. Now, The Thunder and the Sunshine: 
Biography Conrad, Miss Jerry Allen not only gives what seems 
surely her real name and identity but reconstructs the whole 
Marseilles episode and provides valuable details Conrad’s earlier 
life Poland and Russia. interesting and puzzling that one 
before Miss Allen took the hints Conrad himself gave his description 
her the mistress the Spanish Pretender: L’Amie Roi, and 
investigated the records and memoirs Don Carlos and his retinue. 
1940 Count Francisco Melgar published his father’s memoirs, einte 
con Don Carlos (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe). this, Amie Roi 
described young and beautiful Hungarian (not Basque) peasant 
girl named Paula Somoggy. There can little doubt that this the 
Rita The Arrow Gold, and she constitutes strong argument for 
the autobiographical authenticity that novel. 

Miss Allen therefore accepts the romantic story the Con- 
rad’s brief liaison with Paula the Maritime Alps following the failure 
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the Carlist cause for which had dared much; his forced return 
Marseilles for money, where learned that the jealous American, 
Blunt, had insulted him; his challenging Blunt duel which 
was almost killed and, after she had nursed him back health, Rita’s 
complete disappearance from his life. This all very well, but there are 
difficulties. Thaddeus Bobrowski’s letter describing Conrad’s wound 
the result suicide attempt must explained reflecting “the 
confused myth Conrad had woven camouflage his romance.” Saying 
nothing Paula, told his uncle had attempted suicide despair 
over his money troubles, and his uncle, not believing this, told Stephen 
“that was wounded duel.” How could have 
learned this without learning also about Paula? not possible, still, 
that Conrad might have attempted suicide through some cause con- 
nected with Paula? The matter cannot resolved from the facts now 
knowr. 

are grateful Miss Allen for her excellent sleuthing. But 
unfortunate that she chose journalistic method dealing with 
materials that cry for precise scholarly treatment. Despite impressive 
bibliography listing the sources she has accrued, there little documen- 
tation there are footnotes. Many her most important points can- 


not checked the reader. Furthermore she has fictionized her biog- 
raphy, perilous undertaking for any but masterly writer. Here, for 
example, her opening paragraph 


The rain, winter London rain effortless and quiet, seeped 
into pools the cobbled street. Water trickled the gutter, 
quivering thread under the gaslight that, like some trapped 
and weary moth, fanned pulsing trys [sic] brightness. 
The night its cocoon fog and soot smudged over the row 
low brick houses, merging roofs and chimney pots and sky. 
Occasionally horse clopped and the wheels carriage 
its way from Victoria slurred with deadened 
sound over uneven stones cupping the rain. 


Inside, man sat writing. His serious lean face, the wind-tanned face 
outdoor man, was lengthened close-cut tapered beard.” Two 
pages later learn that this man Conrad, 1895, trying write 
the story his love for Paula. Memories his youth flood his mind, 
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and there flashback for the next 200 pages. The remaining twenty- 
seven pages take him from 1895 his death 1924. 

Despite the confusion fictional and biographical statement, and 
despite Miss Allen’s generally gauche style, her account Conrad’s 
early years Poland and Russia (with his exiled father) valuable 
for its fresh materials. Details the Marseilles period will doubtless 
put better order Mr. Jocelyn Baines his forthcoming biog- 
raphy Conrad. 
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BERNARD FREEMESSER 
(Photographic art) shot the color pho- 
tographs for Centennial Edi- 
tion. directs our University’s Pho- 
tographic Bureau and teaches photog- 
raphy here. Originally from Rochester, 
where was the staff Eastman 
Kodak Company, Freemesser repre- 
sented the Contemporary American 
Architecture Collection the Smith- 
sonian Institute. His work has appeared 
national magazines. 


JOHN FRIEDMAN (Sur 
Noel, Morte Saison) senior 
English Reed College who has had 
poems ACCENT, NORTHWEST 
REVIEW and the OREGON CEN- 
TENNIAL ANTHOLOGY. Port- 
land’s CORRIDA PRESS has just 
published FOR NOW, book 
poems Friedman. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER (The 
Unrooted, Commentary) poetry edi- 
tor the OREGONIAN and Poet 
Laureate Oregon. Her work ap- 
peared Centennial Issue. 
She has written three books (SKY- 
LINES, WHITE PEAKS AND 
GREEN and KITCHEN SON- 
NETS). 


MAURICE HARMON’S The 
Early Joyce abridged version 
longer work. After graduation from 
University College, Dublin, Mr. Har- 
mon took advanced degree Har- 
vard. He’s now teaching Lewis and 
Clark College Portland. 


WILLIAM HARRISON (San 
Francisco) Texan who complet- 
ing work toward the Ph.D. English 
Vanderbilt. has written and pro- 


duced plays and completing his first 


GEORGE HITCHCOCK (The 
Crabapple Tree) was born Oregon, 
was graduated from and now 


San Francisco playwright and associate 
editor the SAN FRANCISCO RE- 
VIEW. His play reviving Faustus 
was produced the University Ore- 
gon 1956. Hitchcock has been widely 
published little magazines. Sailor’s 
Rest, another Hitchcock story, will ap- 
pear NWR’s next issue. 


“NOTHING QUALIFIES ME,” 
writes WILLIAM IRON 
Art?), “to write such article.” This 
Iron’s first solo into print, and 
think rates the front the book. 
He’s been working Master’s 
Speech, has co-designed high school 
theatre, and wrote the dialogue 
term paper. 


GLADYS LAFLAMME (You 
Never Can Tell) taught writing 
the Evening Division the Univer- 
sity Vermont. book verse, 
THROUGH SEVERING WINDS, 
was printed 1950. She has appeared 
DISCOVERY, PERSPECTIVE 
and VIEWS. 


CARLISLE MOORE (Conrad: 
Dramatic Symbolist) wrote longer 
review Conradiana with closer atten- 
tion the scholarly niceties. With his 
permission, abridged version pre- 
sented. Moore’s articles nineteenth 
century literature have appeared 
PMLA, MODERN PHILOLOGY 
and other journals. His review Mon- 
ica Stirling’s biography Oida ran 
NWR’s Fall-Winter 1958 issue. 


EARL JEAN PRAHL (The Man 
the Green Pot Suit), hope 
flutter the dovecotes; it’s fantasy. 
Prahl worked musician around the 
Michigan area while achieving his 
guages. This story, with others 
Prahl’s, won the Hopwood award (as 
did Arthur Miller once). Would you 
like more Prahl? 
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delightful picture essay gives behind-the-scenes 
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CORRECTION AND ADDENDUM: 
CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


For STANLEY RADHUBER back cover page, please sub- 
stitute WILLIAM SAYRES (Silas 


STANLEY RADHUBER (Autumn) former University 
Oregon English instructor who now work novel. 
pleased know that NWR has following here the East,” 
writes from the Michigan campus. 


WILLIAM SAYRES (Silas social anthropologist 
now with NYU, who has had poems and stories published VIEWS, 
COLORADO and ARIZONA PERSPECTIVE and 
others. His first novel, SONOTAW, was published September. 
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STANLEY RADHUBER 
las Thronewick) social anthropol- 
ogist now with NYU, had 
poems and stories published VIEWS, 
COLORADO and ARIZONA quar- 
terlies, PERSPECTIVE and others. 
His first novel, SONOTAW, was pub- 
lished September. 


ADRIEN STOUTENBURG 
(Three from Adrien) Minneapolis 
books for teen-agers and kept her hand 
serious verse. Her poetry has ap- 
peared the NEW YORKER (where 
she recently had more lines ac- 
cepted), YALE REVIEW, SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW, COMMONWEAL, 
THE NATION, POETRY and 
BEST POEMS 1957. 


MACK THOMPSON (The Amer- 
icans: the Colonial Experience) who 
teaches history for the University 
informed about the 18th century. 
received his Ph.D. from Brown Uni- 
versity 1956. 


WILLIAM 
graphic art) lives Berkeley, where 
works graphic designer for 
Extension. M.F.A. scholarship 
candidate California College Arts 
and Crafts, where his thesis will com- 
prise three books children’s photo- 
graphs. Thonson was art instructor 
Texas Western College 
worked for advertising agencies. 
has exhibited Denver, Paso and 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL, 


1958. loves children, has four. 


NEIL WEISS (The Last Gasp) 
provides slender sample the work 
writer who soon will appear with 
550-line poem BOTTEGHE 
OSCURE. has been published 
Spring 1959 issue and eleven 
literary magazines. His first book 


poetry was published Indiana Uni- 
versity Press 1956. 


WILLIAM WHITE (Sortic) 
posed problem with his original story 
Skirmish. “Skirmish” favorite 
title for any narrative. agreed 
White received his doctorate 
American Literature from the Uni- 
versity Florida and now asso- 
ciate professor Virginia Polytech. 
has published SOUTHWEST 
REVIEW, CAROLINA QUARTER- 
LY, NIMROD, and THE HUSK. 


HAROLD WITT (Her Gradual 
Face) has had poems recently the 
NEW YORKER, NEW REPUBLIC, 
CONTACT, NATION and COAST- 
LINES. His latest book, THE 
DEATH VENUS, was selection 
the Book Club Poetry. Witt lives 
Orinda, California. 


OTHER NOTES: BEST AR- 
TICLES AND STORIES, the new 
national monthly now newsstands, 
selected Cassil’s story The First 
Day School (NWR, Fall-Winter 
1958) for recent 
Ellickson has also requested Buck- 
minster Fuller’s explosive article Com- 
prehensive Man (NWR Spring 1959) 
for BA&S future issue... There 
was request for 150 reprints the 
article which hope the republisher 
will able supply... SYLVAN 
KARCHMER, widely published writ- 
ing teacher, and 
member the Publications Board 
UO, won $300 for literary excellence 
from the Longview Foundation for 
friends little magazines supplement- 
ing their writers (you, hope), with 
awards $300 each year) adios. 

—T.G. 


